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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue 16th annual meeting of our State Association was 
held in Waterbury on the 30th and 31st of October. It was 
feared that, owing to the state of the times and also to the 
distance of the place of meeting from some sections of the 
State, the number in attendance would not be large. In this 
the friends of the Association were happily disappointed. 
The number was unusually large and the meeting, as a 
whole, may be regarded as one of the largest and best ever 
held. An excellent spirit prevailed and the various discus- 
sions were conducted with spirit and good feeling and 
nothing occurred to detract from the pleasure of the 
occasion. ‘The printed programme was carefully observed , 
and there was no failure on the part of those who had been 
announced to take part as lecturers, or teachers in the sec- 
tional meetings. 

The Association met Thursday evening in the Baptist 
church which was well filled. The assemblage was called 
to order by the President, J. W. Allen Esq., and the divine 
Vou. 1X. 23 

















342 State Teachers’ Association. 
blessing implored by the Rev. Mr. Bailey, after which the 
Rev. Mr. Magill, in behalf of the Board of Education of the 
city of Waterbury, in a few brief and appropriate remarks, 
cordially welcomed the association to the city and assured 
its members of their interest in the objects of the meeting. 
The President made a suitable response. 

The introductory lecture was given by Charles Northend, 
of New Britain, who gave a bref review of educational 
movements during the last thirty years, alluding to the 
various changes that had been made and showing that 
marked improvements had been made in many particulars. 
He gave a deserved tribute to Hon. Henry Barnard for ser- 
vices rendered in times of general apathy in school matters. 

The lecture was followed by a discussion of the question 
“Should pupils be required to give answers in the precise 
language of the text-book?” The speakers were Messrs. 
D. N. Camp and J. N. Bartlett of New Britain, Pratt of 
Hartford, Harriman of New York, Burleigh of Plainfield, 
and J. M. Turner of Rockville. They were all agreed and 
on both sides of the question. While it was contended that 
it might be best to require certain rules and axioms to be 
given in the precise language of the book, it was the opinion 
of all who spoke that it was, in many cases, better to allow, 
and even to encourage pupils to give answers in their own 
language, provided the same were clearly and_ properly 
expressed. Various committees were appointed by the 
President after which the Association adjourned to meet at 
Hotchkiss Hall, at 9 o’clock next morning. 

Friday A. M. The Association met per adjournment, 
and prayer was offered by Prof. Camp. The Auditors of 
the Common School Journal reported that they had attended 
to the duty assigned them and were happy in being able to 
report that the Journal would be free of debt at the end of 
the year. Messrs. A. Morse and F. F. Barrows of Hartford, 
and J. N. Bartlett of New Britain, were appointed to make 
all needed arrangements for the continued publication of 
the Journal. 

At 9.40, A. Norton Lewis, Esq., Superintendent of the 
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Schools of Waterbury, gave a very entertaining and spicy 
lecture on “ The Schools and School Teachers of Connecti- 
cut.” Mr. Lewis occasionally invoked the aid of the muse 
and his many well given hits at “boarding ’round,” etc., 
kept the large audience in excellent humor. It was a very 
creditable performance. 

The question of “Truancy,” its “causes and cure,” was 
discussed with much interest by Messrs. Camp of New 
Britain, Thomas of New Haven, Lewis of Waterbury, and 
Wright of Greenwich, after which the President of the 
Association was instructed to bring the subject before our 
next Legislature with a view to secure any necessary legis- 
lative action. 

At 11.15 the Association resolved itself into two divisions. 
The first or higher division was under the charge of Messrs. 
Pratt of Hartford, and Bartlett of New Britain. The 
question discussed was “ How much time ought pupils be 
required to study out of school?” 

The speakers were Messrs. Bartlett, Pratt, Lewis, Baleam 
and Ensign,—and the impression seemed to be that pupils 
should be encouraged to study from one to two hours out of 
school. The second division was under the charge of Prof. 
Camp and F. F. Barrows Esq. Each of these gentlemen 
gave some excellent hints, the former on Geography, and 
the latter on Mental Arithmetic. 

At 2 o’clock P. M., t' 2 choice of officers took place and 
resulted as fo lows: 

Avucustus Morsr, Hartford, President. 

Joun N. Bartiett, New Britain, 

Georce F. Pueyps, New Haven, 

W. L. Marsu, New London, 

Lucian Burveicn, Plainfield, + Vice Presidenis. 

A. Norton Lewis, Waterbury, 

Joun M. Turner, Rockville, 

B. B. Wuitrenore, Norwich, 

Cuas. H. Wricut, Greenwich, ] 

F. F. Barrows, Hartford, Recording Secretary. 

J. C. Howarp, Meriden, Corresponding Secretary. 
Cuauncey Harris, Hartford, Treasurer. 
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The new President was conducted to the chair and 
signified his acceptance of the office in a few appropriate 
remarks. The following vote was unanimously passed: 


Voted, That the thanks of the Association be expressed 
to the retiring President, J. W. Allen Esq., for the able, 
faithful and impartial manner in which he has discharged 
the duties of the office during the last two years. 


At 2.30 P. M. A. Morse Esq., of Hartford, gave a very 
earnest and sensible lecture on “ The Teacher of the Present 
day.” He forcibly urged the importance of inspiring both 
teachers and pupils with a higher ambition for the true per- 
formance of required duties. ‘lhe lecture was listened to 
with much satisfaction by a large and attentive audience. 

The lecture was followed by a discussion of the question 
“What motives should teachers use for securing study.” 
Messrs. Wright of Greenwich, Dowd of Danbury, Pond of 
Ansonia, Porter of Waterbury and others participated and 
the general feeling seemed to be that such motives as would 
tend to the development and cultivation of the moral facul- 
ties should be most prominent. 

At 3.45 the Association again met in sections as in the 
forenoon. 

The first division met under the charge of Messrs. Pratt 
and Bartlett, and Messrs. Dowd, Pratt, Bailey and others 
discussed the questions “How many branches ought pupils 
to attend to at one time?” “Should prizes be offered in 
school? ” 

The second division was under the charge of Messrs. W. 
L. Marsh of New London, and B. B. Whittemore of Nor- 
wich. “Mr. Marsh gave some very sensible and practical 
remarks on the subject of Object Lessons, and illustrated 
one or two methods in this department. Mr. Whittemore 
made some valuable suggestions on the subject of Reading, 
and gave some illustrations which were listened to with 
deep interest by his audience. 

Friday evening. The Rev. Lucian Burleigh of Plainfield 
gave a lecture on “ The Parent and Teacher, or the Family 
and School.” It abounded in good advice and valuable 
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hints and given in an earnest and clear manner and listened 
to with much interest by a very large audience. 

After the lecture gentlemen from various parts of the 
State were called upon to make speeches,—each being 
limited to five minutes,—quite as long as some cared to 
speak. Among the speakers were Rev. Mr. Woodruff and 
Bushnell of Waterbury, Messrs. Pratt of Hartford, Thomas 
of New Haven, Dowd of Danbury, Bartlett and Northend 
of New Britain, Jennings of New London, Whittemore of 
Norwich, Pond of Ansonia, Turner of Rockville, Lewis and 
Porter of Waterbury and others. 

The following Resolutions were then unanimously passed 
after which the audience united in singing America. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, our 
Normal School, for the professional training of teachers, is 
indispensable to the true elevation of the profession and to 
the highest good of the educational interest of the State, 
and is therefore worthy a liberal appropriation from the 
State Legislature; and we hereby pledge our best efforts to 
promote the prosperity and extend the usefulness of this 
important institution. 

Resolved, That our thanks are eminently due and are 
hereby cordially tendered to the local Committee, the citi- 
zeus, and hotel-keepers of Waterbury, who have so- gener- 
ously opened their doors and extended their hearty welcome 
to the members of the Association, and we assure them that 
we shall long cherish among our pleasant memories the 
delightful hours we have just passed in their city and society. 

Resolved, That we gratefully acknowledge the sympathy 
and co-operation manifested by the City Board of Educa- 
tion, and the cordial welcome extended by the Rev. Mr. 
Magill, one of their members, to the Association at the 
opening of our session; also, to the Baptist Society for the 
free use of its very pleasant church during that evening; 
and to A. Norton Lewis Esq., for his untiring and successful 
efforts to promote the interests of the Association. 

Resolved, ‘hat the thanks of the Association be tendered 
to the Providence & Fishkill, Naugatuck, Housatonic, Nor- 
walk & Danbury, and the New London & Palmer Railroad 
Companies for their liberality in granting free return tickets, 
to the members of the Association, over their respective 
roads. 
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Resolved, That the Association tenders its most cordial 
thanks to Messrs. Charles Northend, A. Norton Lewis, 
Augustus Morse, and Rev. Lucian Burleigh, for the able 
and instructive lectures with which they have favored us, 
and also to the other gentlemen who, by their suggestions 
and speeches have contributed so greatly to our pleasure 
and profit on this occasion. 

Resolved, 'That as we return to our several fields of labor, 
we will cherish the memories and inspirations of this annual 
meeting, and under an increased sense of the greatness and 
responsibility of our work, we will address ourselves with 
renewed energy and fidelity to the promotion of the highest 
temporal and spiritual good of our pupils. 

The editor of the Waterbury American thus speaks of 
the gathering: 

The number of Teachers present we understand was 
between three and four hundred, about three hundred of 
whom were ladies. That such a constellation of educated 
woimen, ranging from 20 to 30 years of age, devoted toa 
noble profession, should attract attention, was nothing more 
than would be expected; but few, we believe, were prepared 
to see such an array of beauty, intelligence, refinement and 
lady-like demeanor; whether in their assembly or on the 
_promenade, their remarkably fine physique, intellectual 
expression, their tasteful costume and graceful air, was a 
subject of general remark; and Connecticut may well be 
proud of her schools, where the education of the rising gen- 
eration is committed to the custody of such estimable and 
accomplished hands. ‘The favorable impression they have 
left behind them will not easily be erased from recollection. 
During the hours of recess, our promenades were made gay 
by their presence, and pains were taken to show them the 
prominent points of interest in the city, our large manufac- 
turing establishments, &c., which evidently gave them great 
satisfaction. We have said little of the men teachers, not 
because they do not merit notice, but because they can take 
care of their own interests. , 

As a parting testimony of respect, on the night before the 
Teachers left town, at the suggestion of some of our prom- 
inent citizens and his honor Mayor Bradley, the ladies were 
serenaded by Tompkins’ Band, between 11 and 12 o’clock, 
beginning at the Scovill House and visiting other residences 
in near proximity, where they were guests. The Scovill 
House parlors were thronged with the fair guests and others, 
who sang some fine songs, which added not a little to the 
joyous occasion. 
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The next morning the Teachers bade adieu to their 
entertainers, and took the cars for their homes, which we 
presume they reached in safety. May happiness and suc- 
cess attend them. 





“WORK BUT DON’T WORRY.” 


Sucu was the advice given by one of the speakers at the 
late meeting of our State Association. It was good advice 
and we wish it might be heeded. There is nothing more 
wearing and destructive to the mind than “worrying.” And 
yet how many are constantly indulging in it. ‘The minister 
too often worries because he cannot see better results of his 
labors; the farmer worries lest the weather shall be too hot 
or too cold, too wet or too dry for the benefit of his crops; 
the merchant worries through fear that his sales or profits 
may be too small; the rich man worries lest his wealth may 
be decreased; the poor man worries through fear that he 
may come to want; the manufacturer worries lest his cloth 
may be rejected for its excess of “shoddy,” or lest he may fail 
to realize a little more profit than others; the teacher worries 
because his pupils are not angelic in their deportment and 
knowledge. And so there are worriers in all departments. 
We area race of worriers,—wicked, foolish, needless worriers. 

“ But,” says the teacher, “how can I help worrying. My 
scholars are dull and heedless; I have to tell them over and 
over again; they pay no attention to my words. How can 
I help worrying?” We answer, work earnestly, faithfully, 
wisely. Let your work be well done, and seasonably done, 
and then you'll have nothing to worry about. The indolent, 
careless, unfaithful teacher ought to worry and be worried; 
‘put the good teacher never. ‘The husbandman who care- 
fully prepares his ground, sows the seed and cultivates his 
crop has no reason to worry even if he fails to reap a full 
harvest. He has done his part and whatever the result may 
be he may and should feel cheerful and satisfied. 

Teacher, don’t worry, and that:you may not have occasion 
to, be sure that you work “with all diligence” and witha 
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strong and persistent desire to be faithful. If your pupils 
do-not learn as fast as you may wish you need not worry 
unless you have been negligent or unfaithful, in which case 
you ought to be worried and troubled. 

Cheerfulness is a virtue; it is more, it is a christian duty. 
The nearer one approaches to fidelity in duty the more 
cheerful he may feel. Therefore, teacher, aim to be cheer- } 
ful; not trifling, —but cheerful and hopeful ; hopeful because 
faithful, and cheerful, because your work, well done, was a 
good one. A faithful and cheerful teacher will fill the 
school-room and the hearts of his pupils with sunshine, 
while a sad, desponding, worrying teacher will produce an 
atmosphere of gloom and despondency. As the teacher, so 
the pupils. 





REPLY TO “HINTS FOR THE TIMES.” 


Mr. Epitor: My attention has been called to an article Z 
in the September number of your Journal, entitled “ Hints 
for the Times,” which contains some sweeping assertions of 
a most extraordinary character. Let us examine briefly 
some of the opinions of the author of it. 

1. He does not believe in explanation on the part of either 
text-book or teacher, but the scholar must be put to hard work, 
and learn what he can unassisted and alone. If any thing 
cannot be understood by him there is to be no help for him, 
for help would be of no use, because if it be afforded there 
is “no discipline, no training, no gymnastics for the mind.” 
Our author longs for the return of the old times when 
“scholars were called upon to beat their brains over tough 
and knotty points and do some hard thinking,” and recurs 
in joyous recollection to the scenes of the school-room in 
those times, and says, “the task, the lesson was difficult, the 
hours of work long and severe, but how rich the triumph of 
the recitation-room, how glorious the well-earned and well- 
enjoyed relaxation of the tri-weekly half holidays.” I, like 
him, remember conquests on “tough and knotty points, 
with great pleasure; but there are sorrowful remembrances 
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also, and many more than the joyful ones, for there were 
many points that I could have mastered with the help of a 
little explanation from the teacher, but as that help was not 
given, I was left to suffer the depressing effect which a 
failure always produces upon the mind. Perhaps if I had 
been made of as stern stuff as the writer of “ Hints for the 
Times,” I should have experienced no such depression; but 
as it was I did, and it was this sad experience, and not “the 
triumph of the recitation-room,” that made me long for the 
“ relaxation of the tri-weekly half holidays.” 

There are certain plain principles in regard to explanation 
which this writer wholly ignores. 1. When explanation is 
a positive necessity it ought to be afforded. If a pupil 
cannot possibly understand a point by his own efforts alone, 
he ought to have the help which be needs. To let him pass 
over the point without understanding it is doing him an 
injury. It is not a mere loss of so much knowledge, but a 
positive injury to the mind. Either he is discouraged, and 
thus the energies of his mind are impaired; or he contents 
himself with memorizing the point in the exact words in 
which it is expressed, satisfying the teacher, if he be such 
an one as the writer of Hints for the Times, with a glib 
recitation, and thus helps to fasten on himself the habit of 
using words with little thought of their meaning, a habit 
which is largely productive of the loose thinking, writing, 
and talking that are abundant in the world. it may be that 
the amount of explanation requisite is very littl—a mere 
suggestion may answer, or even a question. That it is the 
duty of the teacher to find out just what help is needed and 
to render it there is not a doubt. And he must not be sat- 
isfied with giving the little help which is commonly required, 
but he must patiently and perseveringly exercise his skill 
in explanation in those cases which require much help. 
How rich the reward to the teacher in such a case when, 
after presenting the point in various phases, the brightened 
countenance of the pupil at length tells him that his mind 
grasps the idea which is the key to the whole, and feels the 
genial stimulus of the success which has crowned the joint 
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efforts of pupil and teacher! 2, Explanation, when it 
excites the mind to farther exertion, so far from doing harm, 
does positive and sometimes great good. It is by appro- 
priate explanation that the heedful teacher imparts his own 
interest and enthusiasm to his pupils, and thus leads them 
to encounter the labor of learning without the feeling that it 
is mere drudgery. Jt is only when explanation is not needed 
that it ministers to indolence, and thus impairs mental energy. 
3. The teacher who explains to his scholars, whenever it is 
proper to do so, creates a community of feeling between 
them and himself which is essential to successful teaching, 
the absence of which in the case of the mere hearer of rec- 
itations is often painfully evident. 

If these views are correct the skillful teacher is a skillful 
explainer—that is, one who is able to adapt the amounts and 
modes of his explanations to the necessities of the individual 
scholars. A mere recitation-hearer, with book in hand to 
test the correctness of the recitation, is not a teacher. He 
does not teach unless he explains. If he does not explain, 
the book does all the teaching, whereas it should be done 
by both, the teacher adapting the teaching of the book to 
the individual learners by his additional explanations. 

So far from its being a prominent defect in the text-books 
of the present day that there is too much explanation, there 
is generally far too little, and much of what there is in them 
is unskillful. So true is this of most of them, that the need- 
less drudgery to which pupils are subjected in going through 
them, together with the discouragement attending their utter 
failure to understand many of the points with which the 
memory is burdened, has a depressing influence upon the 
mind, upon its enthusiasm and therefore upon its energies, 
which often more than counterbalances the good which it 
gets either in the way of information or vigor from the con- 
quest of “tough and knotty points.” 

Most of the teaching too is not simple enough; that is, it 
is not attended with sufficient explanation. From a pretty 
extensive observation of schools, watching recitations, and 
now and then asking a question, I am convinced that most 
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teachers in all the departments presume too much on the 
knowledge of their pupils. They are not aware how little 
their pupils understand of the just principles of what they 
teach, and the teachers themselves would often be embar- 
rassed if put to the test of an examination on these princi- 
ples from the habit of letting forms of words pass through 
their minds without a full comprehension of them, a habit 
derived from the rote-education which they passed through 
during all their childhood and youth. 

After all that has been said against rote-learning, it is still 
the grand defect in education. Most of the text-books are 
so cohstructed as to encourage it, the habits of teachers con- 
tracted while they were in the process of education tend the 
same way; and then besides all this, it being easier to 
memorize than to think, the indolence of the scholar leads 
him to prefer it, and (shall I say it?) it being easier for the 
teacher to hear memorized recitations than to explain and 
to answer questions apt to be asked by pupils who under- 
stand what is explained, he perhaps indolently resigns 
himself to the course which the pupil likes. And this is the 
more‘readily done as it is not inconsistent with making a 
good show at an examination before parents and com- 
mittees, provided no meddler undertakes the ungracious 
task of finding out how much of actual knowledge there is 
under the mass of words so volubly and correctly recited. 

Perhaps the writer of Hints for the Times will say that I 
overstate his sentiments in regard to explanation. If I do, 
then he overstates himself, for he makes no reservations, and 
no one could infer from his language that he ever helps a 
pupil with one word of explanation, to get him out of any 
difficulty. I presume however that in actual practice he 
does not carry out to the full the opinions which he so 
sweepingly asserts. At least it is to be hoped that it is so. 

2. It is asserted, by this writer, of the so called physical 
sciences that “there are no lessons of practical or useful 
wisdom to be got from these sciences.” What! no practical 
lessons to be learned from air, water, heat, light, and the 
various substances that make up the solid earth, though we 
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have to deal with them practically all the days of our lives! 
Is there nothing practical in the science of farming for the 
farmer, nothing practical in the science of machinery for the 
mechanic? And are there no lessons of “useful wisdom ” 
to be learned by man from the workmanship of the all-wise 
God in the immense variety of his creation? The only 
comment with which the writer accompanies this strange 
assertion is this: “Solomon’s knowledge of every plant from 
the hyssop to the cedar, might have made him a skillful 
dealer in simples, or a safe retailer of botanic medicines, but 
would hardly have made him any thing else.” A strange 
contempt does this show in the writer for all knowledge of 
the wonderful phenomena of vegetable life. And the same 
contempt has he for all the physical sciences, for he says of 
them in the mass that “they draw us down to grovel among 
pebbles and shells, among worms and bugs, among weeds 
and dirt, among all things gross, fleshly and earthly.” For 
my part I do not think that I am debasing myself when I 
“srovel” with Agassiz “among worms and bugs,” and with 
Dana, and Hitchcock, and Hugh Miller “among pebbles 
and shells,” and read with them the grand teachings of the 
creator inscribed upon things “gross, fleshly and earthly,” 
and our unexplaining teacher may confine himself if he will 
to the region of mind and faith, to “things that are seen 
only by the mind’s eye,” and have nothing todo with 
“things which are handled and felt,” and raise his pupils, if 
he can, to that empyrean region in which his pure math- 
ematical soul seems to be so much at home. 

The other positions of the writer I will only mention now, 
reserving an examination of them for the next number. 

3. The writer asserts that there is in the study of the 
physical sciences “little or no mental training, no gymnas- 
tics for the mind.” 

4, They are not at all fitted for elementary education. 

5. He disapproves entirely of object-teaching. __ 

A Teacuer. 
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For the Journal. 
A GLIMPSE OF AFRICAN SCHOOLS. 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Arnica, July, 1862. 

My Dear Journau:—I do not propose to write you a 
formal essay on education in Africa, but simply to note 
down a few stray thoughts, as they may occur, concerning 
the schools of this strange, wild land. I well remember 
how a class of us, years ago, in an old New England school- 
house, used to study the geography of Africa, and commit 
to memory the names of its countries and capitals; but I 
verily believe that we knew little more of its real character, 
than do the people of the Fejee Islands. It is, in truth, a 
region of “darkness and the shadow of death.” But yet, 
even here, the light of education and Christianity is begin- 
ning to shine, and on soil once polluted by heathen orgies, 
the church and school-house may now be seen. Even in 
the deadly climate of this West Coast, the faithful mission- 
ary has traveled through many a jungle, and journeyed on 
many a sluggish river, to proclaim to perishing souls the 
sweet “story of the Cross.” With the exception of Liberia, 
the schools of this part of Africa are mostly in connection 
with some mission station. 

I might easily fill pages with a description of the men and 
things, quaint customs and wild scenes of this mysterious 
continent; but it would occupy far too much space in the 
crowded columns of a monthly. Almost my first glimpse 
of Africa revealed something of its educational progress. 
We had been tossing on the ocean for nearly forty days, 
now fiercely driven by a gale or tornado, and now idly 
rolling on the swells in the heat of a tropic calm, when one 
morning, as the fog lifted, Cape Mesurado was towering in 
full sight just before us. This cape, as you will recollect, 
is very near Monrovia, the capital of Liberia. On its sum- 
mit, in plain sight from the sea, stand the beautiful build- 
ings of “ Boston College,” erected by the generosity of a 
few Bostonians at an expense of some forty thousand dol- 
lars. The situation is very pleasant, having the full benefit 
of the ocean breezes, and commanding an extensive prospect 
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both of land and sea. All connected with the college, pres- 
ident, professors and students, are colored men, and yet it is 
in a very prosperous condition. The officers are highly 
educated and accomplished, and it is to be hoped that many 
of the sons of Africa will here’ be prepared for extended 
usefulness. Good schools, taught by native teachers, are 
established at most of the larger settlements in Liberia, and 
the educational prospects of the young republic seem bright- 
ening. At Cape Mount, we noticed the neat little chapel 
and school-room occupying prominent positions. 

As we came from Monrovia to Freetown on the English 
war steamer, “ Flying Fish,’ we had an opportunity of 
stopping at the Banana Islands, also at Kent, .nearly 
opposite, on the continent. These places are settled by 
“liberated Africans,”—a term applied to those natives who 
are taken from captured slavers by the British fleet. They 
are carefully watched over and protected by the English 
government, and schools are established, which the law 
requires each child to attend. The Church Missionary 
Society of England has several mission-stations among 
them, and supports a number of native preachers. I was 
much pleased with the progress which the people are 
making in education. One day as I was walking on the 
Island of Banana, becoming wearied and faint in the 
burning heat of the tropic sun, I sat down under the shade 
of a palm tree to rest. Seeing a native boy uf some twelve 
years, who had followed me from the town, lingering near, 
I beckoned him to my side, handed him a pocket-testament, 
and requested him to read. He complied; and in clear 
tones, and with a surprisingly correct emphasis and pronun- 
ciation, which told that he understood the words he uttered, 
read a beautiful chapter from one of the epistles. I was 
rejoiced, as we sat together amid those groves of orange, 
palm, cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees in a land of heathen- 
ism, to find so young a boy who could read and understand 
the truths of God’s Word. 

In company with Capt. Anderson, of the Royal Navy, 
we landed at Kent, and caught a passing glimpse of its 
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school and church. Many years ago several large buildings 
were erected here for educating the liberated Africans, but 
of late they have fallen into decay. A lofty, arched gate- 
way, now crumbling into ruins, leads into the enclosure, 
and half-fallen walls of massive stone, covered with green 
moss and clinging vines, mark the spot where noble struc- 
tures once stood. As we entered the school-room, the 
pupils all arose and with united voices saluted us with a 
“ salam,”—a native mode of welcome. There were some 
fifty scholars present, neatly dressed, and with bright, intel- 
ligent faces. The native teacher seemed well qualified for 
his position, and so far as our observation extended, the 
school would compare favorably with many in America. 

In this city, Freetown, the capital of the English Colony 
of Sierra Leone, and containing eighteen thousand inhab- 
itants, there are quite a number of excellent schools. We 
visited a Grammar school, taught by a colored professor 
and several assistants. The school-house is a large two 
story edifice of stone, with a capacious hall for general 
exercises, and various recitation and ante rooms. An 
enclosure on one side, shaded with orange, cocoa-nut, and 
other tropical trees and flowering shrubs, forms a pleasant 
play-ground. The students in this school are all young 
men, or boys well advanced in learning. Several are pre- 
paring for the ministry, and a large number for teaching. 
The classes exhibited much proficiency in the different 
branches pursued. In the schedulé of studies I noticed 
Latin, Greek and Theology, besides most of the higher 
English branches. Various beautiful mottoes in Latin and 
English hung upon the walls. One of these, “Peace be 
within these walls,’ seemed to me peculiarly appropriate 
for a school-room. In the hall, the students went through 
with a variety of manual exercises, similar to those adopted 
in American schools, and sang several beautiful songs, 
The school-books used in Africa are mostly brought from 
America and Europe. Among these students I remarked 
many thoughtful earnest looking faces. Strict attention 
was given to whatever was said to them by teacher or 
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visitor. In fact I have been greatly surprised to see the 
courtesy shown by the natives of Africa to strangers. 
When I first landed at the Banana Islands, every child 
or grown person to whom I spoke returned my salutation 
with a smiling face, and pleasantly uttered “'lhank you.” 
And in passing through the streets of barbarian and semi- 
barbarian towns, I have seen nothing of that impudence 
and over-grown greatness which marks some eight year old 
American boys, and renders a safe passage by certain New 
England country school houses during “ recess” or “noon 
time ” quite a feat for the venturesome traveler. 

At Fourah Bay, just on the limits of the city of Freetown, 
a college was in successful operation for several years, but 
is now suspended. There are two weekly papers published 
here, edited and printed by natives, which show considerable 
talent. With Mr. M. H. Davies, editor of the “Free Press,” 
we formed a very agreeable acquaintance. A monthly 
sheet, “ The Early Dawn,’ is also published at the Mendi 
Mission. 

A few days since we were present at the closing exercises 
of a primary school in this city. ‘There were about two 
hundred boys and girls, nearly of a size, several teachers, 
and two or three visitors, gathered in the large hall, but not 
a single white face among them beside our own. The 
school went through with some interesting general exercises 
and sung a beautiful hymn. ‘There were three rows of 
seats running lengthwise through the long hall, and at a 
given signal the children knelt on both sides of these forms, 
making six long lines, and repeated in concert an appro- 
priate prayer. It was a touching sight; two hundred of the 
dark browed children of Africa kneeling with bowed heads 
and clasped hands, and two hundred sweet childish voices 
blending in a petition to God for the forgiveness of their 
sins, and for his blessing to rest upon them, their teachers, 
parents and friends. A beautiful sight indeed for a heathen 
land. As the prayer ended they rose from their knees in 
perfect concert, and passed out, keeping step to the tap of a 
rule which the principal held in his hand. On the farther 
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side of the hall, I noticed the loyal motto, “Long live Prince 
Alfred,” which told me that I was not in a republic. 

But, my dear Journal, my paper is already more than full, 
and though much more might be said concerning African 
schools, I will forbear, trusting that you will excuse the 
somewhat frequent occurrence of the first person singular. 

Ss. J. W. 





WHAT A TEACHER SHOULD BE. 


A polished man; so affable and mild, 

His very grace should awe the rude and wild ; 
His smile win love, his slightest frown bring tears, 
His gentleness dispel the coward’s fears ; 

His just discernment make no partial choice : 

’T is plainest bird that pipes with sweetest voice. 


The learned man; with skill to grasp the lore 

All but the sages’ hieroglyphic store ; 

To strip the glorious stars of myths and signs, 

And teach how God’s great wisdom through them shines ; 
To pluck the flowers, and show His skill who made 

The modest violet and the velvet blade ; 

To smite the rock, and by its sparkling grains 

Unfold its nature—born of seas and plains ; 

To range the universe with varied skill, 

And mould rich thoughts to beauty at his will. 


A social man; not he whose stately walk 

Keeps pompous time to high resounding talk, 
Gains the sweet homage of the unfolding mind— 
A trust more sacred than the wealth of Ind,— 
But that rare teacher who the lowliest makes 

A sharer in his joys, and warmly takes 

The little poor boy’s hand with zest as great - 
As though his father steered the ‘ship of state.’ 


A Christian man; all princely virtues meet 

In one who sitteth at the Saviour’s feet ; 

Though honors crown, though wealth encompass him, 
Their splendor in religion’s light grows dim. 

Wealth without Christ is but a scorpion-rod, 

There is no honor like the love of God. 


So should he teach; in every lesson find 

Some precious grains for the immortal mind, 

And lead his charge not only up the hight 

Of great Parnassus, with its founts of light, 

But to high Heaven, where he one day may stand, 
A godlike teacher, with a godlike band. [ Hducator. 


Vou. IX. 24 
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TEACHING CHILDREN TO LIE. 


CuILpreN are often taught to lie. Very many of them 
readily accept such teaching. They are apt pupils. Fathers 
and mothers and teachers teach them to deceive, to be false, 
to lie. Children take to lying almost as readily as a duck 
to a green puddle. Moral and religious training alone can 
make them truthful. Without this training they are certain 
to grow up into habits of untruthfulness. Liars of every 
grade, from the gentle equivocator to the deliberate, mali- 
cious falsifier are found in almost every school. They need 
to be watched, taught, reformed. By many good and wise 
teachers, truthfulness in all its purity and nobleness is faith- 
fully inculcated, and conscientiously exemplified. By many 
less good and wise, falsehood is tanght by precept and 
example. This bad teaching is given in various ways. 

1. Children are taught to lie by a teacher who gives them 
false reasons for his acts. He has an object to accomplish, 
which he would conceal from his pupils; he therefore pre- 
sents an untrue reason, or unreal motive, instead of the true 
or real one. For example. At the public examination of a 
certain school the teacher of one class said in a low tone to 
the poor scholar at the foot, “* You need n’t recite to-day. 
We shan’t have time to hear you.” The boy instantly 
replied, “ Js that the true reason, sir?” The teacher had lied 
to the boy, and the boy knew it. What effect that one 
lesson may have had, time will tell. Children are quick to 
detect departures from truth on the part of the teacher. 
They are equally quick to say, “If our teacher does such 
things, it is right for us todo them.” If a teacher is detected 
in a single instance of falsehood, his moral power over. his 
pupils is weakened—perhaps destroyed. 

2. Children are taught to lie, when they are trained to 
seem to know more than they do know. ‘This is a too 
common mode of giving this kind of instruction. Public 
examinations of schools, if real examinations, are highly 
useful; but if, as is frequently the case, they are shains and 
humbugs, they are exceedingly pernicious. 
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When, preparatory to an examination, one part of a book 
is assigned to one scholar and another part to another, and 
afterwards they are made glibly to recite their several parts 
in such a manner as to say in substance to the public, 
“This is a fair specimen of our knowledge of the whole 
book,” the examination is a downright lie. The children 
have learned a dreadful lesson. 

We once heard at an examination a brilliant exercise in 
mental arithmetic. We afterwards said toa girl who had 
distinguished herself in the exercise, “Did you know that 
you were to recite the particular examples which you per- 
formed?” “J did,” was the answer. The class had been 
deliberately taught to deceive the public. 

One of our former teachers, wishing a class in spelling to 
appear well, drilled the class upon six words on each page 
of the spelling-book. At the close of the term we seemed 
to the assembled audience to know every word in the book. 
The teacher and the pupils knew how great a falsehood had 
been told. 

Many a brilliant examination, that has elicited admiration 
and applause, has been nothing but a deliberate sham—an 
outrageous swindle. In a moral point of view, the man 
who thus deceives the public is as blameworthy as the man 
who obtains money from his neighbor by false pretences — 
aye, even more so; for the man who swindles for the sake 
of money injures but one person, perhaps, pecuniarily, and 
no one but himself, morally; whereas the teacher who 
strives to gain applause dishonestly, does so at the cost of 
the moral character of every one of his pupils. “If it is fair 
to cheat in school, it is fair to cheat elsewhere!” So say 
quick-judging boys and girls. 

3. Children are taught practical lying by a teacher who 
pretends to be doing what he is not doing. For the sake of 
detecting scholars in wrong acts, the teacher sometimes 
makes a pretence of being profoundly inattentive to what is 
going on in the school-room, while every child possessing'a 
particle of brains knows that the teacher is eagerly watching 
for any violation of rules. 
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We remember a teacher who used to spend a large part 
of his time in seemingly profound study. With his book 
before him and his eyes shaded by his hands, he said by his 
actions “ Boys, I am studying. I-hall not see you, if you 
do play.” But the boys soon Jearned that when the master 
thus told them he was not looking, he was looking very 
sharply between his fingers. They soon learned to say, 
“That is a game we can play as well as you;” and they 
played it. The lesson in acting falsehoods was quickly 
learned. 

4. The making of promises that are not fulfilled, and the 
uttering of threats that are not executed, tend to make chil- 
dren think lightly of untruthfulness. The sacredness of 
one’s word cannot be too carefully guarded. 

These are but a few of the ways in which children in 
school are taught to speak and act falsehoods. Believing 
that teachers have much to do with the moral character of 
their pupils, exerting an influence upon them which can 
never cease, we hold it to be the duty of every teacher to be 
open, aboveboard, true, in all his dealings with his young 
charge, and to utterly abhor all shams and false pretences. 
If a man cannot sustain himself in school without lying and 
swindling, thus teaching his pupils to lie and swindle, let 
him abandon school-keeping, or die, or do something else 
equally useful to the public—Mass. Teacher. 





RESULTS OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


In a volume recently published, entitled “North America,” and 
written by Anthony Trollope of England, we find a somewhat 
detailed account of the schools of New York, Boston, &c., in which 
there is much commendation expressed. After speaking in strong 
terms of praise of the schools he thus speaks of the results :— 

[Resident Editor. 


“'I'he numbers of the popular books of the day, printed 
and sold, aflord the most conclusive proof of the extent 
to which education is carried in the States. The read- 
ers of Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer, Collins, 
Hughes, and Martin Tupper, are to be counted by tens 
of thousands in the States, to the thousands by which 
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they may be counted in our own Islands. Ido not doubt 
that I had fully fifteen copies of the ‘Silver Cord’ thrown 
at my head in different railway cars on the continent of 
America. Nor is the taste by any means confined to thé 
literature of England. Longfellow, Curtis, Holmes, Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Emerson, and Mrs. Stowe, are almost as 
popular as their English rivals. 1 do not say whether or no 
the literature is well chosen, but there it is. It is printed, 
sold, and read. The disposal of ten thousand copies of a 
work is no large sale in America of a book published ata 
dollar; but in England it is a large sale of a book brought 
out at five shillings. 

“IT do not remember that I ever examined the rooms of 
an American without finding books or magazines in them. 
I do not speak here of the houses of my friends, as, of 
course, the same remark would apply as strongly in England, 
but of the houses of persons presumed to earn their bread 
by the labor of their hands. * * * A porter or a farmer’s 
servant in the States is not proud of reading and writing. 
It is to him quie a matter of course. The coachmen on 
their boxes and the boots as they sit in the halls of the hotels 
have newspapers constantly in their hands. The young 
women have them also, and the children. The fact comes 
home to one at every turn, and at every hour, that the 
people are an educated people. The whole of this question 
between North and South is as well understood by the ser- 
vants as by their masters, is discussed as vehemently by the 
private soldiers as by the officers. The politics of the coun- 
try and the nature of its constitution are familiar to every 
laborer. The very wording of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is in the memory of every lad of sixteen. Boys and 
girls of a younger age than that know why Slidell and 
Mason were arrested, and will tell you why they should 
have been given up, or why they should have been held in 
durance. The qfestion of the war with England is debated 
by every native pavior and hodman of New York. 

“I know what Englishmen will say in answer to this, 
They will declare that they do not want their paviors and 
hodmen to talk politics; that they are as well pleased that 
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their coachmen and cooks should not always have a news- 
paper in their hands; that private soldiers will fight as well 
and obey better, if they are not trained to discuss the causes 
which have brought them into the field. An English gen- 
tleman will think that his gardener will be a better gardener 
without than with any excessive political ardor; and the 
English lady will prefer that her housemaid shall not have a 
very pronounced opinion of her own as to the capabilities of 
the cabinet ministers. But I would submit to all English- 
men and Englishwomen who may look at these pages, 
whether such an opinion or feeling on their part bears much 
or even at all, upon the subject. I am not saying that the 
man who is driven in the coach is better off because his 
coachman reads the paper, but that the coachman himself 
who reads the paper is better off than the coachman who 
does not and cannot. I think that we are too apt, in con- 
sidering the ways and habits of any people, to judge of 
them by the effect of those ways and habits on us, rather 
than by their effects on the owners of them. * * * When 
we express a dislike to the shoeboy reading his newspaper, I 
fear we do so because we fear that the shoeboy is coming 
near our own heels. I know there is among us a strong 
feeling that the lower classes are better without politics, as 
there is also that they are better without crinoline and 
artificial flowers; but, if politics and crinoline and artificial 
flowers are good at all, they are good for all who can hon- 
estly come by them and honestly use them. The political 
coachman is perhaps less valuable to bis master as a coach- 
man than he would be without his politics, but he with his 
politics is more valuable to himself. For myself, I do not 
like the Americans of the lower orders. I am not comfort- 
able among them. ‘They tread on my corns and offend me. 
They make my daily life unpleasant. But I do respect 
them. I acknowledge their intelligence and personal dignity. 
I know that they are men and women Worthy to be so 
called. I see that they are living as human beings in pos- 
session of reasoning faculties; and I perceive that they owe 
this to the progress that education has made among them.” 
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Ruues ror Younc Teacuers.—1. Begin to teach any 

science, with the elements, the foundations, the sources of 

the science, and remain there till they are well understood. 

2. In descriptions, show, first, if possible, the thing itself; 
next, its best illustrations by pictures, drawings, or appa- 
ratus; last, descriptive or defining words. 

3. Let nothing be learned by mere rote; have every term 
and principle understood when committed to memory. 

4, Let technical names follow the idea. When the idea 
is comprehended, give its name, and, if possible, its etymo- 
logical pertinency. 

5. A rule should be the summing up, in the briefest and 
happiest terms, of the results of a prior investigation, the 
better to keep the principle in memory or to state it to 
others when called for. Let it be stated after the leading 
facts that underlie it are collected and understood. 

6. Go with your pupils always, in pursuit of any result to 
which you would lead them. Begin on the earth and lead 
them upwards. Don’t take too long steps, don’t leap, but 
let them see each step following the other in regular suc- 
cession. Remember, especially, the little ones, and take 
them by the hand, if necessary. 

7. Never assume perfect knowledge. Let your pupils 
know you are still a learner a little ahead of them. When 
you do not know, say so, assuring them you will try to find 
out and tell them, if it be a matter of importance. But let 
not ignorance of things you ought to know often appear. 

8. First, draw out of your pupils all you can by well put 
questions. Let your communications, illustrations and 
rules follow. 

9. Be familiar, as near your pupils as possible, inclining 
toward them, looking at them in the eye, and reading every 
emotion. 

10. Be earnest, as though the thing you are now teaching 
is the most important in the world; impressive, as though 
determined to leave a mark that can not be obliterated. 

11. Demand the strictest attention, and always stop when 
you find any member of a class listless or trifling. 
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12. Be patient with the slow and sure; they will be your 
best pupils in the end; and never try the patience of your 
class by keeping them until they are wearied out. 

[ New-Hampshire Journal of Education. 





Ene.isn anp American Scuoot Girts.—Anthony Trol- 
lope, in his new book on America, (a work of which we may 
have something to say hereafter,) thus speaks of our school 
girls :—“ I do not know any contrast \that would be more 
surprising to an Englishman, up to that moment ignorant 
of the matter, than that which he would find by visiting, 
first of all, a free school in London, and then a free school 
in New York. The female pupil at a free school in London 
is, as a rule, either a ragged pauper or a charity girl; if not 
degraded, at least stigmatized by the badges and dress of 
the charity. We Englishmen know well the type of each, 
and have a fairly correct idea of the amount of education 
which is imparted to them. We see the result afterwards 
when the same girls become our servants, and the wives of 
our grooms and porters. ‘The female pupil at a free school 
in New York is neither a pauper nor a charity girl. She is 
dressed with the utmost decency. She is perfectly cleanly. 
In speaking to her you cannot in any degree guess whether 
her father has a dollar a day or three thousand dollars a 
year. Nor will you be enabled to guess by the manner in 
which her associates treat her. As regards her own manner 
to you, it is always the same as though her father were, in 
all respects, your equal.” 





A Beautirut ILLvstration.—It is said of the Icelanders, 
that they scrupulously observe the usage of reading the 
sacred Scriptures every morning, the whole family joining 
in the singing and prayers. When the Icelander awakes, 
he salutes no person until he has saluted God. He usually 
hastens to the door, adores there the Author of Nature and 
Providence, then steps back into the dwelling, saying to his 
family, “God grant you a good day!” What a beautiful 
illustration is this of the Christian obligation on the part of 
households to recognize and worship God! 
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How Mist 1s Generatep.—The production of mist is 
the subject of a note by the veteran Dr. John Davy, (brother 
of Sir Humpbhrey,) in the “ Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
_nal.” The cause usually assigned for mist is the access of 
cold air, and its admixture with warmer air, saturated, or 
nearly saturated, with moisture, (such as that resting on the 
surface of large bodies of water,) and strikingly exemplified 
in our autumnal and winter fogs, when the water, owing to 
the heat absorbed during summer, is of a higher temperature 
than'the inflowing air. Dr. Davy, however, refers to another 
cause, not so much noticed, viz :—a mild, moist air, coming 
in contact with a colder air, equally humid, resting on cold 
surfaces, whether of land or water, about the end of winter 
or beginning of spring. He describes mists which he con- 
siders to have been thus formed in the lake district of Cum- 
berland. To a similar cause, also, he refers the phenomenon 
termed sweating, which is the precipitation of moisture on 
walls and flagged floors excluded from the influence of fire. 
He also attributes to a warm south wind, succeeding a very 
cold north wind, the deposition of a large quantity of moist- 
ure in the gallery of a nobleman in Devonshire, and quotes 
the saying in Homer, “ The south wind wraps the mountain 
top in mist.” 





Sizes or Narts.—In the August number of the Ladies’ 
Repository I saw the inquiry, “Why are nails designated 
by the terms sixpenny, eightpenny, etc?” As I am not 
aware that the question has ever been answered, I thought 
I would send you what I believe to be a true solution of the 
mystery. I am a native of Sheffield, England, where 
immense quantities of nails are manufactured. When a 
boy they used to be sold in small quantities by the hundred; 
and the terms fourpenny, sixpenny, etc., referred to such 
nails as were sold at fourpence, sixpence, etc., per hundred 
nails. The length of the nails of that day, that were so 
designated, was exactly the same with nails that are now 
known by those designations. 

[ Correspondence of Repository. 
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Hasits or Inartention.—If a child is habitually inatten- 
tive, the teacher must try to ascertain what causes have led 
to this bad habit. It will often be found, that it is attrib- 
utable to the injudicious management of ignorant and care- 
less parents; perhaps, also, to the faulty discipline, etc., of 
other schools. It will be found, also, that where gross inat- 
tention prevails, it is not the only fault; there will often be 
found associated with it dullness, indifference, absence of 
mind, ete. In fact, the faults of children are frequently only 
reflected images of the faults of character, etc., that predom- 
inate in the grown persons under whose influence they have 
been placed. Having ascertained the cause and extent of 
the evil, the teacher ought to apply himself to remedy it. 
One of the first steps will be to acquire the confidence of 
the inattentive one. The next thing will be to find out the 
kind of employment which is least irksome to him, and to 
engage him in it, and to take care that he pursues it with 
some degree ot steadiness. If he can be brought to concen- 
trate his attention upon any subject, a great step is gained, 
and by following it up judiciously, the bad habit of inatten- 
tion may, in time, be quite overcome.— Selected. 





Master anv Scuotar.—* When I was a boy,” said an 
old man, “ we had a schoolmaster who had an odd way of 
catching idle boys. One day he called out to us— Boys, I 
must have closer attention to your books. The first one of 
you that sees another boy idle, I want you to inform me, 
and I will attend to the case.” ‘Ah,’ thought I to myself, 
‘there is Joe Simpson that I don’t like. I'll watch him, and 
if I see him look off his book, Pll tell’? It was not long 
before I saw Joe Simpson look off his book and immediately 
informed the master. ‘ Indeed,’ said the master, ‘how do 
you know he was idle?’ ‘I saw him, said I. ‘ You did, 
and were your eyes on your book when you saw him?’ I 
was caught, and never watched for idle boys again. If we 
are sufficiently watchful over our own conduct we shall have 
no time to find fault with the conduct of others.” 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Tue following extract from the last report of Mr. Philbrick, 
Superintendent of the Schools of Boston, is worthy of perusal and 
careful consideration. We wish its lessons might be heeded. The 
facts given are strikingly in favor of a good system of Public Schools. 

“ How far our system of public instruction supplies the 
educational wants of all classes in the community, the 
wealthier as well as the poorer, is a question of much inter- 
est and importance. From their first establishment, our 
schools have been free alike to the children of the high and 
of the low, and, for the purpose of maintaining them, every 
man is held subject to taxation in proportion to his property, 
without regard to the question whether he may or may not 
choose to avail himself of the advantages which they afford. 
A system of schools free to all, supported by the praperty of 
all, good enough for all, and actually educating the children 
of all, is an ideal perfection which we may perhaps never 
expect to become a reality. Private tuition will probably 
find patronage more or less extensive in every wealthy and 
highly educated community. But the public schools, in 
proportion as they are elevated and improved, take the place 
of private seminaries, in educating the children of the larger 
tax-payers; and as the proportion of large tax-payers who 
send their children to the public schools iucreases, the means 
provided for the support of these schools will be more and 
more liberal. These propositions are fully illustrated in the 
history of our system of public education. The reason why 
we can afford to sustain our schools on a scale so liberal, iz 
found in the fact that they are so universally patronized by 
those parents who have the means to educate their children 
elsewhere. A comparison of the statistics of the public and 
private schools of Boston for the year 1817, with those for 
the present year, will exhibit our progress in this respect, 
which, I think, is without a parallel. 

In the year 1817 the town of Boston was thoroughly can- 
vassed under the direction of the School Committee, to 
ascertain the actual state of education. The result of this 
inquiry was presented in a carefully prepared report, which 
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was printed and circulated among the people. From this 
interesting document, it appears that the whole number of 
children in the eight public schools was 2,365, educated at 
the cost of about $22,000. At the same time there were 
262 private schools, supported at the expense of the parents, 
excepting eight, which were maintained by the charity of 
individuals. The number of pupils in these private schools 
was 4,132, and the expense of them, $49,154. It appears 
that the number of pupils in the private schools was 174 per 
cent. of the number of those in attendance at the public 
schools, while the cost of the private schools was more than 
200 per cent. of the cost of maintaining the public schools. 
If we turn to the statistics of the present year, we shall find 
a very different state of things. The whole number of pupils 
educated at the public expense is 27,081,—an increase of 
more than 1]00 per cent. in forty-five years, while the num- 
ber of pupils in private schools, other than schools of special 
instruction,—such as commercial schools for teaching book- 
keeping and penmanship,—is only about 1400, or 33 per. 
cent. of the number in 1817, and 5 per cent of the number 
in public schools. 

What stronger evidence than that contained in these sta- 
tistics, can be desired to prove the success of our common 
schools in supplying the educational wants of the whole 
community? But the comparison of the two systems of 
education in respect to the cost of tuition, per scholar, 
exhibits no less striking results. At the former period 
alluded to, the annual cost per scholar in the public schools, 
was about ten dollars, and in the private schools about 
twelve dollars; now, it is fifteen dollars in the former, while 
it has risen to eighty dollars in the latter. So that while 
the cost of educating a scholar in the public schools has 
increased during the last forty-five years only about fifty per 
cent., the cost in the private schools has increased, in the 
same time, upwards of six hundred per cent. Such facts as 
these need no comment; they speak for themselves.” 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Reports and returns have been received from nearly all 
the towns in the State. In quite a majority of cases, the 
returns have been full and have been promptly made. 
There are however a few towns which have not thus com- 
plied with the law. Duplicated blank forms have been sent 
j to these towns this month, (November.) The Acting 
School Visitors are earnestly requested to fill out these 
blanks as soon as possible and return the same to this office. 
Where the exact amounts cannot be obtained from the dis- 
trict committees, the visitors should get the results as near 
as may be and mark them “estimated.” It is very desirable 
that every town should be fully reported that comparative 
tables may be made which shall be exact, and truly repre- 
sent the condition of common schools in the State. 

The Acting School Visitors who made out their reports 
in full, and transmitted them to this department, promptly, 
have materially contributed to the means for the improve- 
ment of Common Schools. 

DAVID N. CAMP, Sup’t. of Common Schools. 

New Britain, November 20, 1862. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


New Lonpon.—We take the following from a late New London 
paper and rejoice that the good sense of the people of the city has 
prevailed and that the excellent high schools of the city are to be 
sustained :— 

The High Schools.—For some months past it has been feared that 
the electors of New London, on account of the increased burdens of 
taxation resulting from the war, would fail to vote an appropriation 
for the High Schools this fall. When the vote was called up yester- 
day afternoon, its indefinite postponement was moved; but the Chair- 
man of the meeting deciding that the motion was debateable, Hon. 
Henry P. Haven addressed the meeting. He was strongly in favor 
of the passage of an appropriation of twenty one hundred dollars. 
The whole sum asked for was a little more than the bounty for ten 
soldiers. The salaries of teachers and other expenses had been cut 
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down to the very lowest figure upon which the schools could be prop- 
erly conducted. Mr. H. alluded to the advantages which had resulted 
to the town from these institutions of learning, and urged the voters, 
that now, just as there was a prospect of having a Navy Yard here, 
they would not vote down this appropriation and give League Island 
and Newport an opportunity to say that the people of New London 
would not give $2,100 to sustain two high schools in their midst. 
The speaker was warmly applauded during his remarks, and upon 
his conclusion, the vote was almost unanimously passed. We con- 
gratulate our citizens on the fact that our town is still alive to her 
most vital interests. 

Cuapr.in.—In a notice of this town, in our last, we alluded to the 
death of a friend of education. We should have given the name of 
Nathan Griggs and not Daniel A. 

West Cornwati.—The Litchfield County Institute was held at 
this place during the week ending October 25th. Nearly one hun- 
dred teachers were present from various parts of the county and an 
excellent spirit prevailed. Messrs. A. B. Palmer, W. C. Rogers and 
others were unwearied in their efforts to promote the objects of the 
Institute and the happiness of those in attendance. 

On one afternoon a meeting of the Litchfield County Association of 
School Visitors met. The meeting was called to order by the Pres- 
ident, Dr. Beckwith of Litchfield, and reports from various committees 
read and remarks made by Prof. Camp and others, and those present 
manifested much interest in the objects of the meeting. It would be 
well if other counties would imitate the example of Litchfield County. 

RipGerieLp.—The Institute for Fairfield County was held at this 
place during the second week in November. About sixty teachers 
were present and the session was a pleasant one. Unfavorable 
weather tended to diminish the number in attendance. The Rev. 
Mr. Williams, Acting School Visitor, and Rev. Mr. Clark, and Mr. 
Northrop, members of the board devoted much time and attention to 
promoting the interests of the Institute. We should greatly rejoice 
to see a good graded school in this pleasant town. It would add 
much to its desirableness as a place of residence,—for there are but 
few pieasanter villages in the State. 


New Haven.—We recently had the pleasure of spending an hour 
in looking through the various departments of this excellent school, of 
which George F. Phelps Esq., is principal. Though we spent but a 
few minutes in the several departments we were greatly pleased with 
the neatness of the rooms and with the general appearance of all that we 
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saw. There was everywhere observable good order, efficiency and 
good feeling. The public schools of New Haven are in good con- 
dition, and we hope soon to have the pleasure of visiting them all. 

Unton.—An Institute was held at this place on the 4th and 5th 

November, and was attended by about sixty teachers. The hall in 
which the Institute met was crowded each evening of the session. 
As an indication of the interest of the people it may be stated that 
Mr. Corbin, and others, provided for the conveyance of about twenty 
teachers from the Mashapaug district, nearly three miles, and a large 
wagon drawn by four horses passed over the road morning, noon and 
evening for this purpose. Much credit is due to Mr. Wm. M Corbin, 
Miss Sarah A. Paul and others for special efforts to make the occasion 
one-of interest to all. Union has furnished many worthy teachers 
and we hope the meeting of the Institute will be productive of good 
results to the teachers and schools. 
, STAFFORDVILLE.—<An Institute was held here on the 6th and 7th. 
Owing to a severe storm the number in attendance was not large 
though the session was a pleasant one. The Rev. Mr. Vaill, and 
others rendered essential service in making arrangements &c. 

Wartersury.—The schools in this city are under the charge of A. 
Norton Lewis Esq., whose services are of great value and well appre- 
ciated. We were much pleased to find that very great improvements 
had been made in the school grounds, and that they now present a 
very attractive appearance. Mr. Lewis devotes himself with much 
enthusiasm to the interests of the schools and apparently secures the 
cheerful co5peratior of all parties. 

Bripvcerort.—E. F. Strong Esq., who has for several years most 
ably and satisfactorily filled the office of Principal of the High School 
in this city, recently resigned his situation and opened a private school. 
No man has done more than Mr. Strong for the cause of popular 
education in Bridgeport and we regret to lose him from the public 
service though we doubt not his own interests may be promoted by 
the change. Those in Bridgeport and vicinity who have sons to be 
educated may safely entrust them to Mr. Strong. 

Mr. George E. McLean succeeds Mr. Strong in the public school 
and we learn that he is laboring acceptably. He has had considerable 
experience in Portland, New York and elsewhere and has been 
successful. 

Normat Scuoor.—The next term of this Institution will com- 
mence on the first Monday of January. Those desirous of attending 
should make early application to Hon. D. N. Camp. 
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Special Request.—We most urgently and respectfully request those 
of our subscribers now in arrears to forward the amount due as 
early as may be. The Journal is in need of every dollar due. 

To Correspondents.—We are under the necessity of deferring some 
articles until our next. The communications on “Penmanship” and 
“Truth” are received and will appear in our next, probably. 

S. J. Wuiton.—Our readers will remember that this gentleman, 
one of the Associate Editors, sailed for Africa many months ago as a 
missionary teacher. Soon after his arrival it became evident that his 
constitution would not bear the climate and he was advised to return 
to his native country. In alluding to this he says—“It was far more 
of atrial for me toleave Africa than it was to leave my native land. 
But God’s will be done.” . 

Mr. Whiton has nearly recovered his health and will this winter 
teach in his native town,— Westford. 





INDUCEMENTS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 1863. 


Common School Journal and Atlantic Monthly, - - $3.00 
“s * * “ Harpers’ “ - - - 8.00 
“6 t “ “ Peterson’s Ladies’ Magazine, 2.00 
« m “ Clark’s School Visitor, - - 1.30 
“ a « “ either of the State Journals, - 1.75 
* * = “ Moore’s Rural New Yorker,—(an 


excellent weekly paper,) - - - - - 2.50 
Payment for the above ntust be in advance, as we always send the 
pay with the order for any of the above. Payment for our own Jour- 
nal is also expected in advance,—though we are willing to wait three 
months for such as find it inconvenient to remit in advance. 
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OSWEGO TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS, 


ON PESTALOZZIAN PRINCIPLES. 


This is strictly a professional school, embracing both theory and practice, in the 
most improved methods of teaching by Object Lessons. Miss M. E. M. Jones, a lady 
who has for the last fifteen years had charge of the training of teachers in the Home and 
Colonial Training Institution, London, one of the largest and best professional schools 
for teachers in the world, has been employed to take charge of the school. The class 
who have been in training for the past year, are now being invited to oenry the most 
important positions and the highest salaries. There is a very urgent and increasing 
demand for teachers trained in these methods—much greater than we are able to sup- 
ply. This is the only school of the kind in the country, and as Miss Jones is only to 
remain this year, it is probably the best opportunity that will ever be offered in this 
country for teachers to become compaiated with this truly beautiful and philosophical 
system of education. The next term will commence April 17. The full course 
occupies one year. Terms $24 for the course. Circulars will be sent to those who 
desire further particulars. Address, 


E. A. SHELDON, 


Sec. Board Education, Oswego; N. Y. 
Osweco, February 20, 1862. 


The attention of School Directors and Teachers is respectfully called to a 


SERIES OF 
WALL MAPS FOR SCHOOLS, 
BY 
PROFESSOR ARNOLD GUYOT, 
Which will shortly be published by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
124 Grand Street, New York. 


More particular information will be given on application to the publisher. 


6@ AGENTS WANTED. 
April, 1862, 1 











ROBINSON'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 


Published by IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., 48 & 50 
Walker Street, New York. 


The most Complete, Practical, and Scientific Series of Mathematical Text- 
books ever published in this country. 


(IN TWENTY VOLUMES.) 


Retail. 
RoBtnson’s PRoGRESSIVE PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, eocccecccsccessseceees $0.15 
Rosinson’s PROGRESSIVE INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC): cccccccccessceses -25 
Rosinson’s RupDIMENTS OF WRITTEN ARITHMETIC,.o0.sceeseccsseeseees .25 
Rosinson’s PRoGRESSIVE PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC,...e+ee05 oeetecseesee 06 
Rosinson’s PrRoGRESSIVE HIGHER ARITHMETIC, .cecececscceseces sacdece -75 
Rospinson’s New ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, ...-e-- 06965 00b000000+800800 .75 
Rosinson’s UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA,......- orccvcssrcccccesosoccsecesccs | AD 
Rosinson’s New GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY,.+o-+eeeeeseeeeee8 sconces Ew 
RoBINSON’s SURVEYING ANP NAVIGATION,..esceeeeees bnbSbeeeeeereewes 1.50 
Rosinson’s ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND Conic SECTIONS,....+.5 ovens. Se 
Rosinson’s DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CaLcuLus, (in preparation,)... 150 
Rosinson’s ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, ..-+e0+ sens acme sasaenes _ .715 
RoOBINSON’S UNIVERSITY ASTRONOMY, «ccc rcccccccsccccecese ee ee 
Rosinson’s MATHEMATICAL OPERATIONS, eeeeececesecees eeeteoceneceae. DUO 
Rosinson’s Key To GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, Conic SECTIONS AND 
ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, ccccccccccccccccccce bevesessqeumnpeseenns “aaee 


These books are unequaled in style, typography, and binding; in gradation, 
mew and original methods, and practical applications. 

Keys to the Arithmetics and Algebras are published for the use of teachers. 

Robinson’s New University Algebra will be ready in May, 1862. 

A beautiful Pictorial Arithmetical Table Book is in preparation. 


PROFESSOR GRAY’S BOTANICAL SERIES. 


Retail Prices. 

I. HOW PLANTS GROW;; Botany for Young People. 500 cuts, $0 75 
II LESSONS IN BOTANY, with 360 drawings from Nature, 1 00 
Ill. MANUAL OF BOTANY, for Analysis and Classification, 1 50 
IV. MANUAL AND LESSONS, in one volume, 2 25 
V MANUAL, WITH MOSSES, &c., illustrated, 2 50 


VI. STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 1,300 cuts, 2 00 


The text-books in Botany by Professor Gray, of Harvard University, are dis- 
tinguished for their high scientific character—being the only books on the sub- 
ject that present the science in its latest aspects. 

Single copies of any of the books of the American Educational Series, that 
are used as ordinary class-books, will be sent to teachers for examination, with 
a view to their introduction, on receipt of one-half the retail prices. Keys, 
and copies of any other of our books sent pre-paid to any address on receipt 
of the retail price. 


G@& Specially favorable terms for first introduction. 29 











WILLIAM WOOD, 


SUCCESSOR TO 8. 8. & W. WOOD, 
389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


HAS PUBLISHED THE SIXTH EDITION, REVISED AND IMPROVED, OF THE 


GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS; 


With an Introduction, Historical and Critical. 





The whole Methodically Arranged and Amply Illustrated: with Forms of Cor- 
recting and Parsing; Improprieties for Correction; Examples for Parsing; 
Questions for Examination; Exercises for Writing; Observations for the 
advanced Student; Decisions and Proofs for the Settlement of Dis- 
puted Points; Occasional Strictures and Defences; an Exhibi- 
tion of the several Methods of Analysis; and a Key to the 
Oral Exercises. To which are added four Appendices, 
pertaining separately to the four parts of Grammar. 


By GOOLD BROWN. 


(With a fine Portrait of the Author, engraved on steel.) Enlarged by the addition of 
A COPIUS INDEX OF MATTERS, 


BY SAMUEL U. BERRIAN, A. M. 
1,102 pages, large octavo, handsomely bound. Price, $4.50. 


*,* The steady demand for The Grammar of English Grammars, even if success is not always 
asure criterion of merit, is a sufficient evidence of the estimation in which the work is held by 
those who, from their education, intellectual habits, or peculiar tastes and pursuits, are in the 
best position to judge of t: e character and value of the same. 

Asa york of genius and learning, everywhere displaying a rare critical acumen in the author, 
as well as a thorough mastery of the subjects treated, Brown’s pandectis one of the most remark- 
able books of the day. As an embodiment of all the facts, principles and laws of the language, 
methodically arranged, and amply illustrated, it may justly lay claim to the character of a 
Standard. Asa history of opinions, anda resume of the diverse doctrines of the English gram- 
marians of the past and present age—with its decisions and proofs, its strictures and defenses— 
it fills up the idea of a ‘‘ Grammar of English Grammars.”’ Notwithstanding the large amount 
of minute criticism with which its pages teem, itis still essentially a practical book, and adapted 
to general use. There are few intelligent persons who would not find their advantage in the 
possession of this work ; since, in the determination of points pertaining to phraseology or ex- 
pression, it has the same utility that Webster’s or Worcester’s Dictionary has in the determina- 
tion of the spelling or definition of individual words. The Index, now first added in the present 
or sixth edition of the Grammar, is intended to facilitate the use of the work, and to enable the 
eye to take in, at a glance, all that is said in the Grammar upon any particular point. In re- 
spect to type-work, paper, and exterior form, the book leaves nothing to be desired, and will, it 
may be fuirly presumed, be found an ornament to any library. 

se most profound and critical work that ever appeared on the subject of language.”’— Voice 
of Iowa. 

if As a book of reference, it has no equal.”"—New York Teacher. 

“ There is nothing like it, as far as we know, in the English language.”— Mass. Teacher. 

“ Very thorough, elaborate, and complete.”— Educational Herald 

‘¢ A work of unequaled excellence and worth.’”— Conn. Common School Journal, 

“ The most complete and best grammatical treatise ever published.’’— Indiana School Journal. 

“It contains all that a man need to learn about the laws of construction, and the methods of 
parsing and analyzing the English language.” —Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 

‘* The only full treatise, and the only comprehensive review of the system and works of all 
other authors on this subject, that we p »— Penn. School Journal. 

“The best thing of the kind ever published.’’— Teachers’ Advocate, Dayton, Ohio. 

‘‘ The most valuable of the comprehensive treatises which have been published within a few 
years, to illustrate the history and structure of our mother tongue.” —American Journal of Ed- 
ucation and College Review. 

“ A treasure which should be in the possession of every Teacher in the land.”’— Teachers’ 
Journal, Allentown, Pa. 

“ An Encyclopedia of the whole range of grammatical knowledge.”— Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review. 

“It contains a condensed mass of special criticism, such as is not elswhere to be found in any 
language.” —New American Encyclopedia. a 


























RROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


‘* A magnificent volume, whose contents claim the heartiest commendatlon.”"—New Hamp- 
shire Journal of Education. 

“This work we most cheerfully recommend to the Teachers of this State, as one that should 
have a place in their library. It contains information which can not be gleaned from any other 
source.’’— Commonwealth, Des Moines, Iowa. 

** We commend it to the careful notice of all our Teachers.”-— Maine Teacher. 

‘* No other writer has treated the subject so elaborately, and the results which he [Brown] 
has accomplished are quite equal to the enormous amount of intelligent, well directed industry 
and labor which they have cost him.’’— National Quarterly Review. 

“ By the side of the noble lexicons of facciolata and forcellini, Gesner and Scheller, Roy, 
Passow and Freund, Leverett, Liddell and Scott, Barreti and Spiers, Johnson, Richardson, 
Worcester, and Webster, this volume should repose in honored companionship on the shelves of 
every public collection, and in the library of every teacher and scholar.”—American and Ga- 
zette, Philadelphia. 

“The Grammar of English Grammars is a history of English Grammarians, and « philosoph- 
ical examination of their productions, with a discussion and authoritative settlement of doubt- 
= matters, adapted to give permanency to the best English usage.”— Public School Advocate, 

lowa. 

** A complete work of grammatical doctrine and criticism.”’—Illinois Teacher. 

** Asa book of reference in schools, it is invaluable.’”,-—John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston. 

‘“* It is the fullest and completest work on English Grammar ever published, a great treasure- 
house of English philology. Itcovers the whole field of grammatical lore, and is to the syntax 
of our language what Webster’s great Dictionary is to etymology.”’— Michigan Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


—ALSO— 
NEW EDITIONS, IMPROVED, OF 


BROWN’S INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


855 pages, 12mo.; price 60 cents; 
AND 


BROWN’S FIRST LINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


122 pages, 12mo.; price 25 cents. 


‘<'Phese are two good works, the production of one who has devoted more attention to the 
subject of Grammar than any other man in America.”— Conn. Common School Journal. 

* Brown’s ‘ First Lines,’ and his ‘ Institutes of English Grammar,’ in their original forms 
were among the best Grammars we ever used; with their improvements, they justly command 
the good-will of teachers.”— Mass. Teacher. 

‘* The practical exercises are quite copious, the rules admirably worded, the whole appearance 
attractive, and, so far as we have judged, these works are eminently successful in making good 
grammatical scholars wherever they are used.”—New Hampshire Journal of Education. 

“« Brown’s Grammarsare of a class never to die. At present of unapproachable excellence, and 
the highest possible authority, we doubt if they can ever be superseded, at least whilst our lan- 
age remains what it is *—S. U. Berrian, School Commissioner, West Chester County, N. Y. 

** T consider Goold Brown’s English Grammar, in its improved edition, the most learned, accu, 
rate, and valuable text-book on the subject which I have ever examined, and I have examined 
it thoroughly, and many others impartially.”—James R Challen, North Western Christian Uui- 
versity, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

“ The best Grammar of the English Language extant.”"— Woodstock Sentinel, Woodstock, Ill. 

“ This is a work worthy the examination of all who are engaged in this branch of study.” —Jn- 
telligencer, Wheeling, Va. 

“This work has obtained an enviable reputation, and, we believe, ranks first among the mod- 
ern works which have been written for the purpose of teaching the student the art of speaking 
and writing the English language with propriety.”,— Grand Rapids Daily Herald, Mich. 

‘It isa better work than most others now in use.”’— Shelby Co. Democrat, Sidney, Ohio. 

“The very best Grammar with which I am conversant.”—W. T. Chapman, Principal Eaton 
Select School, Lorain County, Ohio. 

“T have found none that will bear a respectable comparison to that of Goold Brown.”—Daniel 
D. Ames, School Examiner, Sandusky County, Ohio. . 

‘I consider Brown’s Grammar a work of surpassing merit.”.—W. W. Boynton, School Exam- 
iner, Lorain County, Ohio. 

“ The best books of their kind. They have been adopted in our schools in place of Greene’s 
Elements, and our scholars are progressing in the knowledge of the language more rapidly than 
ever before.”—S. 8S. Cotton, Principal High School, Sandusky, Ohio. 

“The best Grammar of the English Language with which I am acquainted.’’—James Monroe 
Prof. Rhctoric, etc., Oberlin College. 

“Itis the best book of its kind.”,—Independent Democrat, Elyria, Ohio. 

“These works should be extensively introduced in the schools everywhere.””— Painesville Tel- 

aph, Ohio. 
aif Dasquaied by any work of the kind ever before published.”— Danville Republican, Ili. 

{a Vopies of First Series and Institutes, for examination with the view of introduction, sent 

free _ me on receipt of half the prises above named. 


pril—1862. 

















ALLEN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY 


ON THE BASIS OF THE 


OBJECT METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


Quarto, 56 pp. Printed in oil colors. Retail price, 40 cents. Sent for exam- 


ination, post-paid, to any teacher, on receipt of 25 cents. 


ONE OF NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS. 


It affords me much pleasure to see in this book a decided advance in the 
right direction. 

I hail with gratitude these indications that the old methods of presenting dry 
and uninteresting details and statistics, isolated facts, or the mere location of 
places, to the minds of children, all having no real connection with the natural 
flow of thought, or the things which come within the range of their senses, the 
world in which they move and think, but only hanging as dead weights on the 
memory,—are giving way to the more natural and philosophical methods of 
treating of living forms; of men, their modes of living, the kind of work they 
do; of animals and plants, and their adaptation to the climate and soil in 
which they live and grow; the relation of all these things, each to the other, 
to ourselves, and the world in which welive. Children love to look at the pie- 
tures of things they can not see; and this representation of the trees, the staple 
productions the animals, and the industries of the people, as @ part of the map 
of the country, is a new and invaluable feature in this little geography, and one 
that I shall lose no time in adopting in our schools. Pictures convey instruc- 
tion and make impressions upon the minds of children as no language can. I 
would give more for the real impressions and knowledge a child would gain in 
his pastime in looking over these beautiful maps, than for all he ordinarily gets 
in the primary school, under the old method of teaching by question and 
answer. I bespeak for this little book a hearty welcome on the part of the 
educaters of this country. 

It comes in at a time when we most felt its need, I trust both author and 
publisher will be amply repaid for this benefaction. 

E, A. SHELDON, 


Superintendent Public Schools, Oswego, N. ¥. 





JUST PUBLISHED : 


SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY, . 


Containing a Concise Text, and Explanatory Notes. Based on a combina- 
tion of the Analytical, Synthetical, and Comparative Systems. With more 
than one hundred Maps, of Religion, Government, Civilization, Races, Coun- 
tries, Roman Empire, Vicinities, Rain, Wind, Seasons, Isothermals, Solar Sys- 
tem, etc, ete , and combining, with much new and valuable matter, many 
features not found in any other work of itsclass. By Roswexu C. Smirsa, A. M. 
Retail price $1.00. 

SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY has been in course of preparation for many 
years, and is the crowning production of the distinguished author. No pains 
have been spared to combine in this work ALL that is essential to a complete 
and comprehensive School Geography, and great care has been taken in its con- 
struction to render it of the greatest practical usefulness in the school-room and 
family. 





“ All we have to say is, that this Geography is a novelty and a choice one, 
too. If we had to select to-day a geographical text-book for our own use, we 
should choose this.” ***— Mass. Teacher. 

TEACHERS AND SCHOOL DIRECTORS will be furnished with copies 
in flexible covers, by mail, for examination, upon receipt of 50 cents, by the 
Publishers; and schools will be supplied, for introduction, upon accommoda- 


ting terms. 
April, 1862. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 











POTTER & HAMMOND’'S 
Analytical and Progressive System of Penmanship, 


Is based upon the most scientific prineiples. 


"Penmanship is really simplified and reduced to a perfect science, by a careful 
analysis of all the letters, and a methodical arrangement of the copies. It is in 
— progressive books, retail price of each book, ten cents, or one dollar per 
lozen 
N. B.—The publishers will promptly send, post paid, a specimen dozen of the 
copy books, upon receipt of one dollar. These books are made of the best paper, 
and have no superior in any respect. 


POTTER & HAMMOND’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


In three numbers. By single and double entry. The first two numbers of this 
series, comprising three sets of books, with thirty-two pages of beautifully engraved 
copies, designed as a continuation of their system of Penmanship; well adapted 
to higher classes in schools. Appropriate sets of blanks accompany each set. 





No. 1 Boox-Keerine, . ; ‘ . : : 20 cents 
Five BLANKS FOR THE SAME, é i . . ) 
No. 2 Boox-Keepine, . : —. * 
Four BLanks FOR THE SINGLE ‘Entry Set IN No. 2, ‘ _ = 
Four Bianks For First Set oF Dousie ENTRY, as found i in No. [7 
No. 3 Boox-Keepine, : - in press 


Each set of blanks, except the bine for the been stihen. contains sufficient 
paper for rewriting a set of books in a practical manner from the printed transac- 
tions. Retail price for the first two numbers bound together, boards, 65 cents ; 
5 blanks for the same, 25 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


THE SCHOOL PEN. 


Potter & Hammond’s School Pen is manufactured by Joseph Gillott, of Eng- 
land, expressly for American schools and teachers. The Pen fee no superior. 

“Have you used the School Pen of Potter & Hammond’s? Well, it is exceed- 
ingly flexible, and reminds us of the ‘gray goose quill’ of ourearly days. Potter 
& Hammond have had large experience in all the branches of chirography, = 
know how to make the tools and how to use them. Buy the School Pen.” 
Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 

“The School Pen is just what will be appreciated by teachers. It is made by 
Joseph Gillott, expressly for American schools. It is smooth and circular-pointed ; 
and really can not be surpassed. We have tried the Pen, and can hes artily recom- 
mend it, not only for a School Pen, but also for a good "business Pen.” —Educa- 


tional Her ald. 
THE EXTRA FINE PEN 


is specially adapted to the wants of young ladies, and all persons who wish to 
write a very fine hand. This a is not surpassed by Gillott’s famous “ 303.” 





School Pen, : ‘ ‘ per gross, 65 cents 
Extra Fine Pen, ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 75 
School Pen, put up in dozens, : ; ‘ ‘ z |, aaa 
Extra Fine Pen, “ 85“ 


ea Specimens sent by mail for ten cents additional per gross. 

Teachers who furnish their pupils with Pens, will find great advantage in bu 
ing these Pens, put up in dozens. A dozen of carefully ‘selected Pens are she 
put up in pretty gilt boxes, of the proper size, and then twelve of these all 
boxes are put in a larger box, to make up the gross. These pens are much sought 
for by pupils who have used them ; are conveniently put up for teachers to dispose 
of them to pupils, and yield a good profit to such teachers as retail them at the 
usual price. Send for a box by mail, or order them through your bookseller. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 


Publishers, 596 Broadway, New York. 
Dec., 1861. 25 North Fourth St., Philadelphia. 











THE PLACE TO BUY 


STOVES AND WARM AIR FURNACES, 


Is at No. 166 STATE STREET, 
HARTFORD, CT. 





CHARLES ALLEN, 


Agent for ISAAC BACKUS. 
Wishes to say to the people of Hartford County and vicinity, that 


they have a Foundry in connection with the Store, where they are 
casting 


FURNACES, 
COOKING RANGES, 
COOKING AND HEATING STOVES 





Of all desirable kinds and patterns, and are able, therefore, to sell 
lower than any other concern in the city of Hartford. We have five 
sizes of 


FURNACES, FROM $15 UP TO $90, 


All of which we can warrant to be first rate. We have set them ex- 
tensively for the last three years, and can give the very best of ref- 
erence in regard to their working. 

Stoves of all kinds, together with 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND TIN WARE, 


In great abundance, for sale at the lowest market prices. Please give 
us a call and save your time and money. 


CHARLES ALLEN, Agent. 
‘ Oct., 1861. 
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WELCH’S OBJECT LESSONS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
A. 8. BARNES & BURR, New York. 





From PestaLozz1.—* Observation is the absolute basis of all knowledge. The’ 
first object, then, in education, must be to lead a child to observe with accuracy ; 
the second, to express with correctness the result of his observations,” 


The undersigned would respectfully announce that they propose to issue in 
a few days, a new primary work on Ossect Lessons, prepared by Professor 
Welch, author of the ** Analysis of the English Sentence,” and Principal of the 
Michigan State Normal School. This little volume will embrace about 180 
pages, and is designed for use as a text-book for our teachers in primary schools 
and primary classes. 

In commending the book to the general examination by teachers, the pub- 
lishers would remark that the author brings to its preparation great and varied 
experience in our schools, and extended observation in those schools of Eng- 
land and Germany where a systematic presentation of the subject has been se- 
eured. On and after the first day of February copies of this work will be sent 
post paid, on receipt of 50 cents, to any address. 





A. S. Barnes & Burr will publish on the Ist of February, a ‘* Hand-book” 
for teachers and scholars, by CuarLtes NorTuHeEnD, of the Connecticut State Nor- 
mal School; embracing exercises in Dictation and Pronunciation ; 150 pages 
—price 50 cents. Also a work by Professor S. P. Bares, State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvania, “‘ On the Best Methods of Conducting Teachers’ Institutes.” 
Price 40 cents. 

They have also published, ‘‘ Exercises for Dictation and Pronunciation,” by 
Cuar.es NorTHEND, containing a large number of the most difficult words in 
the language, including nearly three hundred military and war terms—two 
thousand words which are frequently mis-pronounced as well as mis-spelled; 
alphabetically arranged, pronunciation indicated, and meaning given, together 
with a variety of other useful lessons.” Price 40 cents. 

The following text books will be found to contain principles involving the 
method of Object Teaching, and are warmly commended to the attention of 
educators : 


1. Object Lessons ; designed for the use of teachers in primary classes and pri- 
mary schools. By A. S. Wetcu. Price 50 cents. 


2. Exercises for Dictation and Pronunciation ; embracing a numerous collec- 
lection of difficult words, including nearly three hundred military and war 
terms, together with a variety of useful lessons. By CuarLtes NorTuenp. 
Price 40 cents. 


3. Juvenile Definer ; a collection and classification of familiar words and names, 
correctly spelled, accented, and defined. By Wittiam W. Smita. Price 
30 cents. 
The words are grouped with reference to similar signification or use. As 
the several kinds of buildings compose one class, vessels another, cloths an- 
other, &c., &c. 


4, First Book in Composition ; by F. BrooxFietp. Price 30 cents. 


This little book is a successful attempt to aid thought, by a series of il- 
lustrations and suggestions of topics, calculated to inspire interest in a 
study heretofore repulsive to a child—subjects have been selected upon 
which the thoughts of all children exercise themselves spontaneously. 


5. The Child’s Book in Natural History ; illustrating the Animal, Vegetable, 
and Mineral kingdoms, with application to the arts. By M. M. Carn. 
Price 35 cents. : 


6. Treasury of Knowledge ; embracing Elementary Lessons in Common Things ; 
Practical Lessons on Common Objects ; Introduction, the Sciences. By Wi.- 
Liam & Ropert CuamBers. Price 75 cents. 

May, 1862, $ ¥ 











GREENLEAF’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Permanent Improved Electrotype Editions. 


FOR DISTRICT SCHOOLS: HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES; 
New Primary Arithmetic. National Arithmetic. 
Intellectual Arithmetic. Treatise on Algebra. 


Common School Arithmetic. Geometry and Trigonometry. - 


These books, in their revised and improved form, have been pronounced, by 
an eminent mathematician: 


“STANDARD AND IMPERISHABLE WORKS,” 


Being the only consecutive series by one author, graded to the wants of pri- 
mary, intermediate, grammar and high schools, academies, normal schools, 
and commercial colleges, so extensively used in the best schools of every state 
in the Union as to have become 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


The use of these valuable Text Books is even counted by States, viz:— 


The favorite Text Books of the State of CONNECTICUT. 

The Text Books of all the Cities and Towns of MAINE. 

The Text Books adopted for the State of. NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

The ‘authorative and binding Selection’ for VERMONT, for 5 years. 

The adopted Text Books of nearly all of the Schools of MASSACHUSETTS. 

The preferred Text Books of most of the MIDDLE and WESTERN STATES. 

The adopted Text Books of the Cities of NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, &c. 

The popular Text Books of the best Schools everywhere, and in popularity 
they may be said to have no parrallel either in AMERICA or EUROPE. 


Teachers experiencing the manifest disadvantages of using Text Books, by 
different authors, or hastily prepared and defective books, should establish a 


uniformity on 
GREENLEAF’S REVISED SERIES. 
and thus have “* THE RIGHT BOOKS IN THE RIGHT PLACE.” 


TERMS OF INTRODUCTION. 
To facilitate a first introduction, the several books in the series will be ex- 
changed for whole books of a corresponding grade by other authors, that may 


be in use, at half the retail price; that is, a — 
NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, exchanged for old book and .06 .12 0Y 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, - 10 .20 .14 
COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 24 si si 25 50 .374 
NATIONAL ARITHMETIC, e ° bad .40 .80 .56} 
TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, " ig Kas .40 .80 .60 
GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY,“ - = .60 1.20 1.00 


The old edition of either of Greenleaf” s Arithmetics in use will be exchanged, 
if desired, for the ‘‘ REVISED EDITION,” at the above rates. 


Specimen Cortes of either book of the Series will be mailed, post paid, to 
TEACHERS, on receipt of the *‘ dozen price,” in postage stamps. 


J All interested are respectfully invited to correspond with us. 


Published by 
ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 


Agent, L. F. BOSWORTH, New Britain, Conn. 
May, 1862. 























POTTER & HAMMOND'S 


Analytical and Progressive System of Penmanship, 
Ts based upon the most scientific prineiples. 


Penmanship is really simplified and reduced to a perfect science, by a careful 
analysis of all the letters, and a methodical arrangement of the copies. It is in 
twelve progressive books, retail price of each book, ten cents, or one dollar per 
dozen. 

N. B.—The publishers will promptly send, post paid, a specimen dozen of the 
copy books, upon receipt of one dollar. These books are made of the best paper, 
and have no superior in any respect. 


‘POTTER & HAMMOND’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


In three numbers. By single and double entry. The first two numbers of this 
series, comprising three sets of books, with thirty-two pages of beautifully engraved 
copies, designed as a continuation of their system of Penmanship; well adapted 
to higher classes in schools. Appropriate sets of blanks accompany each set. 





No. 1 Boox-Keerine, . : ° ‘ . ‘ 20 cents 
Five BLanKs FOR THE SAME, . ‘ ‘ . « BBS 
No. 2 Boox-Kerrine, . e r ; - ‘ 35 
Four BLanks For THE SineLe Entry Ser in No. 2, . _: ee 


Four Bianks For First Set oF Dousie Entry, as found in No. 2,20 “ 


No. 3 Boox-Keeprine, ° : ‘ > ; in press 

Each set of blanks, except the blanks for the bound edition, contains sufficient 
paper for rewriting a set of books in a practical manner from the printed transac- 
tions. Retail price for the first two numbers bound together, boards, 65 cents ; 
5 blanks for the same, 25 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


THE SCHOOL PEN. 
Potter & Hammond’s School Pen is manufactured by Joseph Gillott, of Eng- 
land, expressly for American schools and teachers. The Pen has no superior. 


“ Have you used the School Pen of Potter & Hammond’s? Well, it is exceed- 
ingly flexible, and reminds us of the ‘gray goose quill’ of ourearly days. Potter 
& Hammond have had large experience in all the branches of chirography, and 
know how to make the tools and how to use them. Buy the School Pen.”— 
Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 

“The School Pen is just what will be appreciated by teachers. It is made by 
Joseph Gillott, expressly for American schools. It is smooth and circular-pointed ; 
and really can not be surpassed. We have tried the Pen, and can heartily recom- 
mend it, not only for a School Pen, but also for a good business Pen.”—duca- 


tional Herald. 
THE EXTRA FINE PEN 


is specially adapted to the wants of young ladies, and all persons who wish to 
write a very fine hand. This pen is not surpassed by Gillott’s famous “303.” 


School Pen, : per gross, 65 cents 
Extra Fine Pen, ‘ . - ; : ‘ ss es 
School Pen, put upin dozens, . ; ‘ ‘ « ee 
Extra Fine Pen, 3 ° = ee 


(S> Specimens sent by mail for ten cents additional per gross. 

Teachers who furnish their pupils with Pens, will find great advantage in buy- 
ing these Pens, put up in dozens. A dozen of carefully sélected Pens are month 
put up in pretty gilt boxes, of the proper size, and then twelve of these waa 
boxes are put in a larger box, to make up the gross. These pens are much sought 
for by pupils who have used them; are conveniently put up for teachers to dispose 
of them to pupils, and yield a good profit to such teachers as retail them at the 
usual price. Send for a box by mail, or order them through your bookseller. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 


Publishers, 596 Broadway, New York. 
Dec., 1861. 25 North Fourth St., Philadelphia. 














(Seis Aermal bnatitate) 
FOR PEYSICALI: EDUCATION, 


No. 20 Essex StT., Boston, Mass. 


This Institution is the pioneer in a new profession. 
and industry will find in this field health, usefulness, and large rr 
ical men teach in the departments of Anatomy, Physiology an 


(Incorporated in 1861.) 


Ladies and gentlemen of enterprise 
r Three eminent med- 


Hygiene Prof. LEONARD 


has charge of Elocution. Dr. Dio Lewis of practical Gymnastics, and the Movement Cure. 


The course continues ten weeks. Tickets 


prices are reduced 25 per cent. to Ladies. 


75. Marticulation $5. 
Two courses during the year—the first beginning 


Diploma $10. These 


on the 2nd of January, and the second on the 5th of July. 
For a full circular address Dr. Dio LEwis, Box 12, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Lewis has solved the problem. He has 
marked out the way. Many eminent teachers 
are pursuing it with the most excellent 
results. We recognize the debt due Dr. 
Lewis. He has done us teachers and our pu- 
pils avast amount of good.—D. B. Hagar, 
Pres. of the Am. Institute of Instruction. 


I am now satisfied that Dr. Lewis has found 
the true scientific process for physical devel- 
opment. It was my privilege to welcome 
Dr. Lewis at his very first arrival here, and 
every thing since then has only confirmed my 
confidence in his ability to superintend the 
work.—Rev. Dr. Kirk: at the first Commence- 
ment of the Institute. 


Henceforth we shall delight to think of Dr. 
Lewis as one who holds our welfare very near 
his own; we shall turn to him for sympath 
and encouragement in our failures, and shall 
love to seo) bem successes to him, as belong- 
ing more to him than ourselvyes.—Miss May, 
Valedictory at the first Graduating Class. 


I rejoice, Mr. President, that the Normal 


Institute for Physical Education has been 
established in Boston. I rejoice that it has at 
its head a gentleman so admirably qualified 
to give it eminent success. I believe that no 
individual has ever, in this country, given the 
subject of Physical Education such an im- 
pulse as has Dr. Lewis. He deserves the 
credit of it. (Applause.) 

You may not know it, ladies and gentlemen, 
but this Institution is famous in every part of 
the land. There is not a live educator in 
America who is not looking to see what is to 
be the result of Dr. Lewis’s Institution in 
Boston. These exercises can be introduced 
into any school-room with desks. The prob- 
lem is solved. 

I trust, ladies and gentlemen, that this is 
the commencement of a new era, and that the 
system taught by Dr. Lewis, will be univer- 
sally introduced into our schools.—Eztract 
froma speech delivered at the Second Com- 
mencement of “‘ Lewis’s Normal Institute,” by 
J. D. PHILBRICK, EsqQ., Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 


The attention of School Directors and Teachers is respectfully called to a 


SERIES OF 


WALL MAPS FOR SCHOOLS, 


BY 


PROFESSOR ARNOLD GUYOT, 


Which will shortly be published by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
124 Grand Street, New York. 





More particular information will be given on application to the publisher. 


6 AGENTS WANTED. 


April, 1562, 




















GREENLEAF’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Permanent Improved Electrotype Editions. 
FOR DISTRICT SCHOOLS: HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES: 


New Primary Arithmetic. National Arithmetic. 
Intellectual Arithmetic. Treatise on Algebra. 


Common School Arithmetic. Geometry and Trigonometry. 


These books, in their revised and improved form, have been pronounced, by 
an eminent mathematician: 


“STANDARD AND IMPERISHABLE WORKS," 


Being the only consecutive series by one author, graded to the wants of pri- 
mary, intermediate, grammar and high schools, academies, normal schools, 
and commercial colleges, so extensively used in the best schools of every state 
in the Union as to have become 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


The use of these valuable Text Books is even counted by States, viz:— 


The favorite Text Books of the State of CONNECTICUT, 

The Text Books of all the Cities and Towns of MAINE. 

The Text Books adopted for the State of NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

The “ authorative and binding Selection’ for VERMONT, for 5 years. 

The adopted Text Books of nearly all of the Schools of MASSACHUSETTS. 

The preferred Text Books of most of the MIDDLE and WESTERN STATES, 

The adopted Text Books of the Cities of NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, &c. 

The popular Text Books of the best Schools everywhere, and in popularity 

they may be said to have no parrallel either in AMERICA or EUROPE, 

Teachers experiencing the manifest disadvantages of using Text Books, by 
different authors, or hastily prepared and defective books, should establish a 
uniformity on 


GREENLEAF’S REVISED SERIES. 
and thus have ‘THE RIGHT BOOKS IN THE RIGHT PLACE.” 





-TERMS OF INTRODUCTION, 
To facilitate a first introguction, the several books in the series will be ex- 
changed for whole books of a corresponding grade by other authors, that may 


be in use, at half the retail price; that is, — a 
NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, exchanged for old book and .06 .12 .09 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, 6s 6 10 .20 .14 
COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, ‘* se ss 25 .50 .37 
NATIONAL ARITHMETIC, 6s és ss .40 .80 56t 
TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 66 ss ss .40 .80 .60 
GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY,“ se “ .60 1.20 1.00 


J The old edition of either of Greenleaf’s Arithmetics in use will be exchanged, 
if desired, for the ** REVISED EDITION,” at the above rates. 


Specimen Copies of either book of the Series will be mailed, post paid, to 
TEACHERS, on receipt of the ‘* dozen price,” in postage stamps. 
2 Ail interested are respectfully invited to correspond with us. 
Published by 
ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
Agent, L. F. BOSWORTH, New Britain, Conn. 
May, 1862, “ 











WILLIAM WOOD, 


SUCCESSOR TO 8. 8. & W. WOOD, 
389 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


HAS PUBLISHED THE SIXTH EDITION, REVISED AND IMPROVED, OF THE 


GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS; 


With an Introduction, Historical and Critical, 


The whole Methodically Arranged and Amply Illustrated: with Forms of Cor- 
recting and Parsing; Improprieties for Correction; Examples for Parsing; 
Questions for Examination; Exercises for Writing; Observations for the 
advanced Student; Decisions and Proofs for the Settlement of Dis- 
puted Points; Occasional Strictures and Defences; an Exhibi- 
tion of the several Methods of Analysis; and a Key to the 
Oral Exercises. To which are added four Appendices, 
pertaining separately to the four parts of Grammar. 


By GOOLD BROWN. 


(With a fine Portrait of the Author, engraved on steel.) Enlarged by the addition of 
A COPIUS INDEX OF MATTERS, 


BY SAMUEL U. BERRIAN, A. M. 
1,102 pages, large octavo, handsomely bound. Price, $4.50. 


*,* The steady demand for The Grammar of English Grammars, even if success is not always 
asure criterion of merit, is a sufficient evidence of the estimation in which the work is held by 
those who, from their education, intellectual habits, or peculiar tastes and pursuits, are in the 
best position to judge of the character and value of the same. 

Asa work of genius and learning, everywhere displaying a rare critical acumen in the author, 
as well as a thorough mastery of the subjects treated, Brown’s pandectis one of the most remark- 
able books of the day. As an embodiment of all the facts, principles and laws of the language, 
methodically arranged, and amply illustrated, it may justly lay claim to the character of a 
Standard. Asa history of opinions, anda resume of the diverse doctrines of the English gram- 
marians of the past and present age—with its decisions and proofs, its strictures and defenses— 
it fills up the idea of a “ Grammar of English Grammars.” Notwithstanding the large amount 
of minute criticism with which its pages teem, itis still essentially a practical book, and adapted 
to general use. There are few intelligent persons who would not find their advantage in the 
possession of this work ; since, in the determination of points pertaining to phraseology or ex- 
pression, it has the same utility that Webster’s or Worcester’s Dictionary has in the determina- 
tion of the spelling or definition of individual words. The Igdex, now first added in the present 
or sixth edition of the Grammar, is intended to facilitate the use of the work, and to enable the 
eye to take in, at a glance, all that is said in the Grammar upon any particular point. In re- 
spect to type-work, paper, and exterior form, the book leaves nothing to be desired, and will, it 
may be fairly presumed, be found an ornament to any library. 

if fam most profound and critical work that ever appeared on the subject of language.’’— Voice 
of Iowa. 

“ As a book of reference, it has no equal.”—New York Teacher. 

* There is nothing like it, as far as we know, in the English language.’’— Mass. Teacher. 

“ Very thorough, elaborate, and complete.’’— Educational Herald. 

* A work of unequaled excellence and worth.””— Conn. Common School Journal, 

“ The most complete and best grammatical treatise ever published.”°—Indiana School Journal. 

“ Tt contains all that a man need to learn about the laws of construction, and the methods of 
parsing and analyzing the English language.’’—Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 

‘* The only full treatise, and the only comprehensive review of the system and works of all 
other authors on this subject, that we possess.”.— Penn. School Journal. 

“The best thing of the kind ever published.’’— Teachers’ Advocate, Dayton, Ohio. 

“The most valuable of the comprehensive treatises which have been published within a few 
years, to illustrate the history and structure of our mother tongue.””—American Journal of Ed- 
ucation and College Review. 

‘* A treasure which should be in the possession of every Teacher in the land.’’— Teachers’ 
te Pa. — - 

n Encyclopedia of the whole range of grammatical knowledge.”’— Biblical ertory and 
Princeton ivi. ” - oa: 


“Tt contains a condensed mass of special criticism, such as is not elswhere to be found in any 
language.” —New American Encyclopedia. 











. 











BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


‘* A magnificent volume, whose contents claim the heartiest commendatlon.”—New Hamp- 
shire Journal of Education. 

“This work we most cheerfully recommend to the Teachers of this State, as one that should 
have a place in their library. It contains information which can not be gleaned from any other 
source.’ *— Commonwealth, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“ We commend it to the careful notice of all our Teachers.”—Maine Teacher. 

‘* No other writer has treated the subject so elaborately, and the results which he [Brown] 
has accomplished are quite equal to the enormous amount of intelligent, well-directed industry 
and labor which they have cost him.’’—National Quarterly Review. 

‘* By the side of the noble lexicons of Facciolata and forcellini, Gesner and Scheller, Roy, 
Passow and Freund, Leverett, Liddell and Scott, Barreti and Spiers, Johnson, Richardson. 
Worcester, and Webster, this volume should repose in honored companionship on the shelves of 
every pear bee collection, and in the library of every teacher and scholar.””—American and 
wette, hiladelphia. 

‘The Grammar of English Grammars is a history of English Grammarians, and a philosoph- 
ical examination of their productions, with a discussion and authoritative settlement of doubt- 
= matters, adapted to give permanency to the best English usage.” — Public School Advocate, 

lowa. 

“A complete work of grammatical doctrine and criticism. ”—Tllinois Teacher. 

‘“* Asa book of reference in schools, it is invaluable.”°—John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of 
Schoo!s, Boston. 

“Tt is the fullest and completest work on English Grammar ever published, a great treasure- 
house of English philology. Itcovers the whole field of grammatical lore, and is to the syntax 
of our language what Webster’s great Dictionary is to etymology.’’— Michigan Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


—ALSO— 
NEW EDITIONS, IMPROVED, OF 


BROWN’S INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
355 pages, 12mo.; price 60 cents; 
AND 


BROWN’S FIRST LINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


122 pages, 12mo.; price 25 cents. 


** These are two good works, the production of one who has devoted more attention to the 
subject of Grammar than any other man in America *— Conn. Common School Journal. 

“ Brown’s ‘ First Lines,’ and his ‘ Institutes of English Grammar,’ in their original forms 
were among the best Grammars we ever used; with their improvements, they justly command 
the good-will of teachers.”,— Mass. Teacher. 

‘* The practical exercises are quite copious, the rules admirably worded, the whole appearance 
attractive. and, so far as we have judged, these works are eminently successful in making good 
grammatical scholars wherever they are used.” — New Hampshire Journal of Education. 

“ Brown’s Grammarsare of a class never to die. At present of unapp' h and 
the highest possible authority, we doubt if they can ever be superseded, at least whilst our om 

remains what it is *°—S. U. Berrian, School Commissioner, West Chester County, N. Y. 

** T consider Goold Brown’s English Grammar, in its improved edition, the most learned, accu, 
rate, and valuable text-book on the subject which I have ever examined, and I have examined 
it thoroughly, and many others impartially.”-—James R Challen, North Western Christian Uui- 
versity, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

‘* The best Grammar of the English Language extant.”’— Woodstock Sentinel, Woodstock, Mu, 

“* This is a work worthy the examination of all who are engaged in this branch of study. "In- 
telligencer, Wheeling, Va. 

“This work has obtained an enviable reputation, and, we believe, ranks first among the mod- 
ern works which have been written for the purpose of teaching the student the art of speaking 
and writing the English language with propriety.”— Grand Rapids Daily Herald, 

“Tt isa better work than most others now in use.”’— Shelby Co. Democrat, Sidney, Ohio. 

“The very best Grammar with which I am conversant. ld T. Chapman, Principal Eat 
Select School, Lorain County, Ohio. 

“T have found none that will bear a respectable comparison to that of Goold Brown.””—Daniel 
D. Ames, School Examiner, Sandusky County, Ohio. 

“T consider Brown’s Grammar a work of surpassing merit.’”,-—W. W. Boynton, School Exam- 
iner, Lorain County, Ohio 

“phe best books of their kind. They have been adopted in our schools in place of Greene’s 
Elements, and our scholars are verueg—~ ty bed the knowledge of the language more rapidly than 
ever before.”’—S. 8. Cotton, Principal High School, Sandusky, Ohio. 

“The best Grammar of the English Lamuege with which I am acquainted.’’—James Monroe 
Prof. Ractoric, etc., Oberlin College. 

Tt is the best book of its kind. 1 Indi dent D t, Elyria, Ohio. 
= a — should be extensively tnteoenee in the schools pre satnbounig ns Tel- 
eT ap) 0 
“ Unequaled by any work of the kind ever before published.” — Danville iu, 
af Copies of First Series and Institutes, for examination with the view of introduction, sent 
free of postage, on receipt of half the prises above named. 


April—1862. 

















WELCH’S OBJECT LESSONS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. 8. BARNES & BURR, New York. 


From Pestatozzi.—*‘ Observation is the absolute basis of all knowledge. The 
first object, then, in education, must be to lead a child to observe with accuracy ; 
the second, to express with correctness the result of his observations.” 

The undersigned would respectfully announce that they propose to issue in 
a few days, a new primary work on Ossect Lessons, prepared by Professor 
Welch, author of the ** Analysis of the English Sentence,” and Principal of the 
Michigan State Normal School. This little volume will embrace about 180 
pages, and is designed for use as a text-book for our teachers in primary schools 

- and primary classes. 

In commending the book to the general examination by teachers, the pub- 
lishers would remark that the author brings to its preparation great and varied 
experience in our schools, and extended observation in those schools of Eng- 
land and Germany where a systematic presentation of the subject has been se- 
cured On and after the first day of February copies of this work will be sent 
post paid, on receipt of 50 cents, to any address. 








A. 8S. Barnes & Burr will publish on the Ist of February, a ‘* Hand-book” 
for teachers and scholars, by CuarLes NorTuHEND, of the Connecticut State Nor- 
mal School; embracing exercises in Dictation and Pronunciation ; 150 pages 
—price 50 cents. Also a work by Professor S. P. Bares, State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvania, “‘ On the Best Methods of Conducting Teachers’ Institutes.” 
Price 40 cents. 

They have also published, ‘‘ Exercises for Dictation and Pronunciation,” by 
CuarLes NortHEND, containing a large number of the most difficult words in 
the language, including nearly three hundred military and war terms—two 
thousand words which are frequently mis-pronounced as well as mis-spelled; 
alphabetically arranged, pronunciation indicated, and meaning given, together 
with a variety of other useful lessons.” Price 40 cents, 

The following text books will be found to contain principles involving the 
method of Object Teaching, and are warmly commended to the attention of 
educators: 


1. Object Lessons ; desigued for the use of teachers in primary classes and pri- 
mary schools. By A. S. Wetcu. Price 50 cents. 


2. Exercises for Dictation and Pronunciation ; embracing a numerous collec- 
lection of difficult words, including nearly three hundred military and war 
terms, together with a variety of useful lessons. By Cuartes NorTHENp. 
Price 40 cents, 


3. Juvenile Definer ; a collection and classification of familiar words and names, 
correctly spelled, accented, and defined. By Witt1am W. Situ. Price 
30 cents. 
The words are grouped with reference to similar signification or use. As 
the several kinds of buildings compose one class, vessels, another, cloths an 
other, &c., &c. 


4. First Book in Composition ; by F. BrooxFietp. Price 30 cents. 

This little book is a successful attempt to aid thought, by a series of il- 
lustrations and suggestions of topics, calculated to inspire interest in a 
study heretofore repulsive to a child—subjects have been selected upon 
which the thoughts of all children exercise themselves spontaneously. 


. The Child’s Book in Natural History ; illustrating the Animal, Vegetable, 
and Mineral kingdoms, with application to the arts. By M. M. Cart. 
Price 35 cents. 

6. Treasury of Knowledge ; embracing Elementary Lessons in Common Things ; 
Practical Lessons on Common Objects ; Introduction, the Sciences. By WiL- 
tram & Rosert Cuampers. Price 75 cents. 

May, 1862, 
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WELCH’S OBJECT LESSONS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. 8. BARNES & BURR, New York. 


From Prstatozz1.— Observation is the absolute basis of all knowledge. The 
first object, then, in education, must be to lead a child to observe with accuracy ; 
the second, to express with correctness the result of his observations.” 


The undersigned would respectfully announce that they propose to issue in 
a few days, a new primary work on Ossect Lessons, prepared by Professor 
Welch, author of the ** Analysis of the English Sentence,” and Principal of the 
Michigan State Normal School. This little volume will embrace about 180 
pages, and is designed for use as a text-book for our teachers in primary schools 
and primary classes. 

In commending the book to the general examination by teachers, the pub- 
lishers would remark that the author brings to its preparation great and varied 
experience in our schools, and extended observation in those schools of Eng- 
land and Germany where a systematic presentation of the subject has been se- 
cured. On and after the first day of February copies of this work will be sent 
post paid, on receipt of 50 cents, to any address. 








A. S. Barnes & Burr will publish on the Ist of February, a ‘* Hand-book” 
for teachers and scholars, by Cuartes NorTHEnND, of the Connecticut State Nor- 
+ mal School; embracing exercises in Dictation and Pronunciation ; 150 pages 
—price 50 cents. Also a work by Professor S. P. Bares, State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvania, ‘* On the Best Methods of Conducting Teachers’ Institutes.” 
Price 40 cents. 
They have also published, ** Exercises for Dictation and Pronunciation,” by 
Cuar_es NorTHEND, containing a large number of the most difficult words in 
b the language, including nearly three hundred military and war terms—two 
thousand words which are frequently mis-pronounced as well as mis-spelled ; 
alphabetically arranged, pronunciation indicated, and meaning given, together 
with a variety of other useful lessons.” Price 40 cents, 
The following text books will be found to contain principles involving the 
method of Object Teaching, and are warmly commended to the attention of 
educators : 


1. Object Lessons ; designed for the use of teachers in primary classes and pri- 
mary schools. By A. S. Wetcu. Price 50 cents. 


2. Exercises for Dictation and Pronunciation ; embracing a numerous collec- 
lection of difficult words, including nearly three hundred military and war 
terms, together with a variety of useful lessons. By Cuartes NortTHenp. 
Price 40 cents. 


3. Juvenile Definer ; acollection and classification of familiar werds and names, 
correctly spelled, accented, and defined. By Wittiam W. Situ. Price 
30 cents. 

The words are grouped with reference to similar signification or use. As 
the several kinds of buildings compose one class, vessels, another, cloths an 
other, &c., &e. 

4, First Book in Composition ; by F. Brooxrietp. Price 30 cents. 
This little book is a successful attempt to atid thought, by a series of il- 
. lustrations and suggestions of topics, calculated to inspire interest in a 
study heretofore repulsive to a child—subjects have been selected upon 
which the thoughts of all children exercise themselves spontaneously. 


5. The Child’s Book in Natural History ; illustrating the Animal. Vegetable, 
and Mineral kingdoms, with application to the arts. By M. M. Cart. 
Price 35 cents. 

6, Treasury of Knowledge ; embracing Elementary Lessons in Common Things ; 
Practical Lessons on Common Objects ; Introduction, the Sciences. By Wi- 
Liam & Rovert CuamBers. Price 75 cents. 

May, 1862. * 

















PRIMARY, - 
INTERMEDIATE, { 


GRAMMAR, - 


INTERMEDIATE, 
GRAMMAR, - 


REPORT CARDS, 


PRIMARY, - - ; 


Address, 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


SCHOOL INCENTIVES; 


Rewards of Merit, Teachers’ Tokens, Reports, 
Certificates, Mottoes, &c., 


OF VARIOUS PATTERNS AND PRINTED IN SEVERAL COLORS, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND THE TRADE, BY THE 
HOLBROOK SCHOOL APPARATUS COMPANY. 


Reward of Merit No. 1, 
Teacher’s Token, No. 1, 


Reward of Merit, No. 2, . 


Teacher’s Token, No. 2, 


Reward of Merit, No. 3, . 


“ be No. 4, 


cents. 


Reward of Merit, No. 
Teacher’s Token, No. 


1 
1, 
Reward of Merit, No. 2, . 
Teacher’s Token, No. 2, . 
3 
4 


Reward of Merit, No. 
Reward of Merit, No. 


Monthly Reports, . 


Weekly Reports, for 15 weeks, ‘ 
Miscellaneous Rewards in variety, but constantly changing. 
THe ALPHABET Mabe Easy and attractive ie pictures 

of Common Objects, mailed for . ‘ 
Scnoot Morrtoes, a Book of twenty nan ape Mietions, 50“ 
CoLuoreD Prints, for presents, each, 10 cts; per doz., 1.00 
TaBLE Carps, having tables of Weights and Measures, 

Multiplication, &c., 
Primary Lessons in Orthography, ten in set, 
PuNcTUATION CHART, . 
Cuart OF GEOMETRICAL DrAwINGs, 
(All the above mailed to Teachers at these prices. 

Scooot Morrors on Carp, in large type, each card, 20 “ 


on fine ‘cards, each, 


Price per hundred 
in sheets. 

20 cents. 
25 « 
86 “ 
40 « 
50 “ 
60 “ 


A sample sheet of iain of the above, giving 100 i in ‘all, = for 40 


Price per hundred, 


on cards. 
36 cents. 
40 “ 
60 “ 
90 « 
90 “ 
$1.00 
90 “ 
1.25 « 


95 “ 


6 “ 

84 “ 

25 and 50 * 
25 « 


F. C. Brownell, 25 Howard street, New York. 
George Sherwood, 118 Lake street, Chicago. 







































and industry will find in this field health, useful 
ical men teach in the departments of Anatomy, 


FOR PEYSICAL EDUCATION, 
No. 20 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
This Institution is the pioneer in a new profession. Ladies and 


(Incorporated in 1861.) 


-r7 of enterprise 
. Three eminent med- 


ness, and large pro; 
Physiology gna E - Prof LEONARD 


has charge of Elocution. Dr. Dio LEwis of practical Gymnastics, and the Movement Cure. 


The course continues ten wecks. Tickets 


prices are reduced 25 per cent. to Ladies. 


75. Marticulation $5. 
Two courses during the year—the first beginning 


Diploma $10. These 


on the 2nd of January, and the second on the 5th of July. 
For a full circular address Dr. Dio LEwIs, Box 12, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Lewis has solved the problem. He has 
marked out the way. Many eminent teachers 
are pursuing it with the most excellent 
results. We recognize the debt due Dr. 
Lewis. He has done us teachers and our pu- 
pils avast amount of good.—D. B. Hagar, 
Pres. of the Am. Institute of Instruction. 


I am now satisfied that Dr. Lewis has found 
the true scientific process for physical devel- 
opment. It was my privilege to welcome 
Dr. Lewis at his very first arrival here, and 
every thing since then has only confirmed my 
confidence in his ability to superintend the 


Institute for Physical Education has been 
established in Boston. I rejoice that it has at 


its head a gentleman so rably qualified 
to give it eminent success. I believe that no 
individual has ever, in this country, given the 


subject of Physical Education such an im- 
pulse as has Dr. Lewis. He deserves the 
credit of it. (Applause.) 

You may not know it, ladies and gentlemen, 
but this Institution is famous in every partof 
the land. There is not a live educator in 
America who is not looking to see what is to 
be the result of Dr. Lewis’s Institution in 
Bost These exercises can be introduced 





work.—Rev. Dr. Kirk, at the first C 
ment of the Institute. 

Henceforth we shall delight to think of Dr. 
Lewis as one who holds our welfare very near 
his own; we shall turn to him for sympath 
and encouragement in our failures, and shall 
love to bring our successes to him, as belong- 
ing more to him than ourselves.—Miss May, 
Valedictory at the first Graduating Class. 


I rejoice, Mr. President, that the Normal 


into any school-room with desks. The prob- 
lem is solved. 

I trust, ladies and gentlemen, that this is 
the commencement of a new era, and that the 
system taught by Dr. Lewis, will be univer- 
sally introduced into our schools.—Eztract 
froma speech delivered at the Second Com- 
mencement of ‘“‘ Lewis’s Normal Institute,” by 
J.D. PHILBRICK, Esq., Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 





The attention of School Directors and Teachers is respectfully called to v 


SERIE 


S OF 


WALL MAPS FOR SCHOOLS, 


BY 


PROFESSOR ARNOLD GUYOT, 


Which will shortly 


be published by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
124 Grand Street, New York. 


More particular information will be given on application to the publisher. 


6= AGENTS 
April, 1862. 


WANTED. 








POTTER & HAMMOND'S 


Analytical and Progressive System of Penmanship, 


Is based upon the most scientific prineiples. 


Penmanship is really simplified and reduced to a perfect science, by a careful 
analysis of all the letters, and a methodical arrangement of the copies. &t is“in 
twelve progressive books, retail price of each book, ten cents, or one dollar per 
dozen. 

N. B.—The publishers will promptly send, post paid, a specimen dozen of the 
copy books, upon receipt of one dollar. These books are made of the best paper, 
and have no superior in any respect. 


POTTER & HAMMOND’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


In three numbers. By single and double entry. The first two numbers of this 
series, comprising three sets of books, with thirty-two pages of beautifully engraved 
copies, designed as a continuation of their system of Penmanship; well adapted 
to higher classes in schools. Appropriate sets of blanks accompany each set. 





No. 1 Boox-Keerinc, . . ‘ ‘ . : 20 cents 
Five BLanks FOR THE SAME, . . ‘ 3 ae 
No. 2 Boox-KeepineG, . ‘ . a 
Four BLanks FoR THE SINGLE ‘Entry Ser IN No. 2, . jn eo 
Four Buanks For First Set or Douste Entry, as found in No. 2,20 “ 
No. 3 Boox-Keeprine, ‘ . - in press 


Each set of blanks, except the iiiten for the bound edition, contains sufficient 
paper for rewriting a set of books in a practical manner from the printed transac- 
tions. Retail price for the first two numbers bound together, boards, 65 cents ; 
5 blanks for the same, 25 cents. Sent by mail on receipt “of the price. 


THE SCHOOL PEN. 


Potter & Hammond’s School Pen is manufactured by Joseph Gillott, of Eng- 
land, expressly for American schools and teachers. Zhe Pen has no superior. 


‘Have you used the School Pen of Potter & Hammond’s? Well, it is exceed- 
ingly flexible, and reminds us of the ‘gray goose quill’ of ourearly days. Potter 
& Hammond have had large experience in all the branches of chirography, ana 
know how to make the tools and how to use them. Buy the School Pen. 
Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 

“The School Pen is just what will be appreciated by teachers. It is made by 
Joseph Gillott, expressly for American schools. It is smooth and circular-pointed ; 
and really can not be surpassed. We have tried the Pen, and can heartily recom- 
mend it, not only for a School Pen, but also for a good business Pen.” —Educa- 


tional Herald. 
THE EXTRA FINE PEN 


is specially adapted to the wants of young ladies, and all persons who wish to 
write a very fine hand. This 7 is not surpassed by Gillott’s famous “ 303.” 


School Pen, ‘ : d : ; per gross, 65 cents 
Extra Fine ’Pen, . ‘ ° ° : a” 
School Pen, put up in dozens, , . . ‘ " 75 “ 
Extra Fine ’Pen, - - 85 “ 


oS Specimens sent by mail for ten cents addition: ul per g cross. 

Teachers who furnish their pupils with Pens, will find great advantage in buy- 
ing these Pens, put up in dozens. A dozen of carefully selected Pens are neatly 
put up in pretty gilt boxes, of the proper size, and then twelve of these small 
boxes are put in a larger box, to make up the gross. These pens are much sought 
for by pupils who have used them ; ; are conveniently put up for teachers to dispose 
of them to pupils, and yield a good profit to such teachers as retail them at the 
usual price. Send for a box by mail, or order them through your bookseller. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROET & CO., 
Publishers, 596 Broadway, New York. 
Dec., 1861. 25 North Fourth St., Philadelphia. 




















CONNECTICUT SCHOOL BOOKS. 





WARREN'S SERIES OF SOHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 


Warren’s Primary GeoGrarny, - - $0.45 
Warren’s Common Scuoor Rensnahiix, - . - . - - 1.00 
Warren’s Paysicat GEOGRAPHY, - - ee. a 1.25 


Revisep Epitions—Containing Census of 1860—New Maps—Recent Discoy- 
eries and Political Changes. 

These Geographies, though so recently issued, are already used in nearly all the 
larger Cities in the United States, and are having a rapid introduction into the 
smaller Cities nnd Towns. 


GREENE’S IMPROVED CRAREARS. 





Greene’s INTRODUCTION, - - - «a 
Greene’s Enciish Grammar, (Just Published,) . = 5 =+,<. see 
Ganutn’s Anarrers, - -. «) ©) i) ed bpomet veg OD 


These books were prepared by Professor Samuget S. Greene, of Brown Uni- 
versity. Their best recommendation is the fact that they are in general use as 
text-books in the better class of schools in all parts of the United States. 


COLBURN’S NEW SERIES hed ARITHMETIOS. 





Tue Cuity’s ARITHMETIC, - 0.12 
Cotsurn’s INTELLECTUAL anemia - - i bX - 0.20 
Cotzpurn’s Common ScHoot ARITHMETIC, i - © © 0,50 
CoLBuRN’s ARITHMETIC AND ITS APPLICATIONS, - ~ - - 0.75 


These works are eminently practical, and have received the warm approval of 
all those teachers who have made themselves acquainted with their merits, : 





Leacn’s Compete SPELLER, - ° . - - - ° 0.25 


All the difficulties in yo cy | are 80 ss aieeiialh and classified in this manual, 
that they may be easily overcome by the pupil. 





Berarp’s Unirep States History, OA oe Rai, me) as Se 

This little manual is very differently arranged from the school histories in com- 
mon use, and the attractive and pleasant style in which it is written, can not fail to 
interest and instruct the learner. 

Although so recently published these books are more extensively used in the 
schools of Connecticut than any others of their class. 

Corsurn’s AriTHMETICS and GREENE’s GRAMMARS are used in all the 
schools of Norwich, New Haven, Hartford, and in a large number of the more 
important country towns. Warren’s Geocrarnizs and Leacu’s SrELLERS 
are also in very general use. Some of these books are used in near y every city 
and town in the State. 

They are also extensively used in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and are 
rapidly increasing in sale in nearly every Northern State. 

The above named books will be furnished for first introduction at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES, so that in many cases it will be even MORE ECONOMICAL TO IN- 
TRODUCE THEM than to continue using inferior works. 

J Copies of either of the above books will be furnished for examination with 
reference to introduction, on application to 

DEXTER 8S. STONE, BOSTON, MASS., 

AGENT For IntROopUCTION.—OFFICE aT Crrus G. Cooxkn’s BooxsToreE, 

SEPTEMBER, 1862. 1 mo. 37 and 39 Brattle Street. 














WELCH’S OBJECT LESSONS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. 8. BARNES & BURR, New York. 


From Pestatozz1 —‘‘ Observation is the absolute basis of all knowledge. The 
first object, then, in education, must be to lead a child to observe with accuracy ; 
the second, to express with correctness the result of his observations.” 


The undersigned would respectfully announce that they propose to issue in 
a few days, a new primary work on Ossect Lessons, prepared by Professor 
Welch, author of the “* Analysis of the English Sentence,” and Principal of the 
Michigan State Normal School. This little volume will embrace about 180 
pages, and is designed for use as a text-book for our teachers in primary schools 
and primary classes. 

In commending the book to the general examination by teachers, the pub- 
lishers would remark that the author brings to its preparation great and varied 
experience in our schools, and extended observation in those schools of Eng- 
land and Germany where a systematic presentation of the subject has been se- 
cured. On and after the first day of February copies of this work will be sent 
post paid, on receipt of 50 cents, to any address, 








A. S. Barnes & Burr will publish on the Ist of February, a ‘* Hand-book ” 
for teachers and scholars, by CuarLtes NorTuHEND, of the Connecticut State Nor- 
mal School; embracing exercises in Dictation and Pronunciation ; 150 pages 
—price 50 cents. Also a work by Professor S. P. Bates, State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvania, “* On the Best Methods of Conducting Teachers’ Institutes.” 
Price 40 cents. 

They have also published, ‘‘ Exercises for Dictation and Pronunciation,” by 
Cuar.es NorTHeEnD, containing a large number of the most difficult words in 
the language, including nearly three hundred military and war terms—two 
thousand words which are frequently mis-pronounced as well as mis-spelled ; 
alphabetically arranged, pronunciation indicated, and meaning given, together 
with a variety of other useful lessons.” Price 40 cents. 

The following text books will be found to contain principles involving the 
method of Object Teaching, and are warmly commended to the attention of 
educators : 


1, Object Lessons ; designed for the use of teachers in primary classes and pri- 
mary schools. By A. S. Wetcu. Price 50 cents. 


2, Exercises for Dictation and Pronunciation ; embracing a numerous collec- 
lection of difficult words, including nearly three hundred military and war 
terms, together with a variety of useful lessons. By CuarLtes NortHEnp. 
Price 40 cents, 


3. Juvenile Definer ; a collection and classification of familiar words and names, 
correctly spelled, accented, and defined. By Wittiam W. Smiru. Price 
30 cents. 
The words are grouped with reference to similar signification oruse. As 
the several kinds of buildings compose one class, vessels, another, cloths an 
other, &c., &c. 


4, First Book in Composition ; by F. Brooxrietp. Price 30 cents, 


This little book is a successful attempt to aid thought, by a series of il- 
lustrations and suggestions of topics, calculated to inspire interest in a 
study heretofore repulsive to a child—subjects have been selected upon 
which the thoughts of all children exercise themselves spontaneously. 


5. The Child’s Book in Natural History ; illustrating the Animal, Vegetable, 
and Mineral kingdoms, with application to the arts. By M. M. Cart. 
Price 35 cents. 

6. Treasury of Knowledge ; embracing Elementary Lessons in Common Things ; 
Practical Lessons on Common Objects ; Introduction, the Sciences. By WiL- 
tram & Ropert CuampBers. Price 75 cents. 

May, 1862. * 





























HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATE. 91 
HOLBROOR’S LIQUID SLATE FOR BLACKBOARDS, 
put up in tin cans ready for use with directions. Sent safely by 
Express. Holbrook’s Liquid Slate is warranted good. A quart will 
cover 50 to 75 square feet. 

Price; pints $1.00, quarts $1.75, gallons $6.00. 


Price of a suitable Camel’s Hair Brush, 29, .40 to 50 
Srate Normau Universiry, 
Gro. SHerwoop, Esq., Bioomincron, March 26, 1861. 


Dear Sir: Your “ Holbrook’s Liquid Slate for Blackboards” is, beyond 
all question, an excellent article. It is giving us satisfaction here, and can 
hardly fail to satisfy any one who wishes a black, hard, slaty surface for 
the use of chalk. Pencils may be also used upon it. 

C. E. HOVEY, Principal. 

I can cheerfully indorse the above, and earnestly recommend the 
“Liquid Slate” for its cheapness, durability and facility of application. 
It gives to every school the means of supplying what is absolutely need- 


ed—a good Blackboard. S. Wricat, 
Member Ill. State Board of Education. 
Scnoot Apparatus Co., Cuicaco, November 24, 1860. 


Gents: Having seldom found the ordinary painted blackboard to give 
good satisfaction, | was induced to try your Liquid Slate, which I find to 
answer an excellent purpose; giving a perfectly smooth surface, on which 
the crayon can be used with the greatest facility; leaving a well defined 
mark, as easily erased as made. Yours respectfully, 

P. Arxinson, A. M., Principal West Chicago Public School. 


Sprincrietp Hiew Scnoot, Mass., Jan. 4th, 1861. 
F. C. Browne tt, Esq., 

My Dear Sir: It has been my good fortune to obtain recently a quantity 
of Holbrook’s Liquid Slate for Blackboards, as prepared by your firm. 
Nothing among the conveniences of the school-room has given me so much 
satisfaction, for years, as this preparation. It is indispensable where 
wooden blackboards are used, and very valuable to remedy the slippery 
surface of a mastic or plaster board. If teachers were aware of this sim- 
ple method of avoiding the expense and almost uniformly unsatisfactory 
work of an ordinary painter, I have no hesitation in saying you would 
have a unanimous vote of thanks from teachers throughout the land. 

’ Yours, ArieL Parisa. 

Wis. Journal of Education,—(under patronage of the State,) for May, 
says :—The Liquid Slate makes an excellent surface for chalk, crayon, or 
pencil—preferable to blackboard, and can be laid upon any smooth sur- 
face. We have a specimen by us. 


Caution.—The great and increasing favor with which Holbrook’s 
Liquid Slate has been received, may lead others to imitate it, under some 
similar name. Hence all persons should order directly from us when 
practicable. Or if otherwise, be sure to order “ Ho.proox’s Liquip 
Siate,” which will be the name on the printed directions accompanying 
each can; and the directions will be copyrighted. We warrant that 
bought of us direct. 


Map Briacksoarps with State Surrace. 

They may be rolled up like a map and carried safely any distance; 
then, unrolled and hung upon the wall, they are immediately ready for 
use, and are better than most stationary boards. Small ones for private 
families cost only 50 cents—those a yard square and larger, will cost one 
dollar a yard. They are made three feet wide and of any length, and can 
be sent to any address by mail for $1.25 per square yard, or by express 
for $1.00 per yard. 
Address at §.2° Howard Street, New York, F. C. Browne. 

118 Lake Street, Chicago, Il, Gro. SHzerwoop. 















GREENLEAP’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Permanent Improved Electrotype Editions. 


FOR DISTRICT SCHOOLS: HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES: 
New Primary Arithmetic. National: Arithmetic. 
Intellectual Arithmetic. Treatise on Algebra, 
Common School Arithmetic. Geometry and Trigonometry, 


These books, in their revised and improved form, have been pronounced, by 
an eminent mathematician: 


“STANDARD AND IMPERISHABLE WORKS,” 


Being the only consecutive series by one author, graded to the wants of pri- 
mary, intermediate, grammar and high schools, academies, normal schools, 
and commercial colleges, so extensively used in the best schools of every state 
in the Union as to have become 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


The use of these valuable Text Books is even counted by States, viz:— 


The favorite Text Books of the State of CONNECTICUT, 

The Text Books of all the Cities and Towns of MAINE, 

The Text Books adopted for the State of NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

The “ authorative and binding Selection’’ for VERMONT, for 5 years. 

The adopted Text Books of nearly all of the Schools of MASSACHUSETTS. 

The preferred Text Books of most of the MIDDLE and WESTERN STATES, 

The adopted Text Books of the Cities of NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, &ec. 

The popular Text Books of the best Schools everywhere, and in popularity 

they may be said to have no parrallel either in AMERICA or EUROPE, 

Teachers experiencing the manifest disadvantages of using Text Books, by 
different authors, or hastily prepared and defective books, should establish a 
uniformity on 


GREENLEAF’S REVISED SERIES. 
and thus have “[THE RIGHT BOOKS IN THE RIGHT PLACE.” 





TERMS OF INTRODUCTION. 
To facilitate a first introduction, the several books in the series will be ex- 
changed for whole books of a corresponding grade by other authors, that may 


be in use, at half the retail price; that is, oe ee 
NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, exchanged for old book and 06 .12 .09 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, -10 .20 .14 
COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, - “ ” 25 .50 = .374 
NATIONAL ARITHMETIC, s ‘ es 40 .80 .56} 
TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, ” - sé 40 .80 .60 
GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY,‘ se ~ 60 1.20 1.00 


J The old edition of either of Greenleaf’s Arithmetics in use will be exchanged, 
if desired, for the ** REVISED EDITION,” at the above rates. 

Specimen Cortes of either book of the Series will be mailed, post paid, to 
TEACHERS, on receipt of the ** dozen price,” in postage stamps. 

#® All interested are respectfully invited to correspond with us. 

Published by 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
Agent, L. F. BOSWORTH, New Britain, Conn, 
+. 


May, 1862, 





























POTTER & HAMMOND’S 


Analytical and Progressive System of Penmanship, 
Is based upon the most scientific principles. 


Penmanship is really simplified and reduced to a perfect science, by a careful 
analysis of all the letters, and a methodical arrangement of the copies. It is in 
twelve progressive books, retail price of each book, ten cents, or one dollar per 
dozen. 

N. B.—The publishers will promptly send, post paid, a specimen dozen of the 
copy books, upon receipt of one dollar. These books are made of the best paper, 
and have no superior in any respect. . 


POTTER & HAMMOND’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


In three numbers. By single and double entry. The first two numbers of this 
series, comprising three sets of books, with thirty-two pages of beautifully engraved 
copies, designed as a continuation of their sysiem of Penmanship; well adapted 
to higher classes in schools. Appropriate sets of blanks accompany each set. 





No. 1 Boox-Keepine, . . . "ly ites : 20 cents 
Five BLANKS FOR THE SAME, ° . ° ° = 
Ng. 2. Boox-Krerine, ° . . , . 35“ 
Four Bianks For THE Stncte Entry Set in No. 2, . ; a 
Four Bvanks For First Set or Dousie Entry, as found in No. 2,20 “ 
No. 3 Boox-Keepine, . , - in press 


Each set of blanks, except the blanks for the bound edition, contains sufficient 
paper for rewriting a set of books in a practical manner from the printed transac- 
tions. Retail price for the first two numbers bound together, boards, 65 cents ; 
5 blanks for the same, 25 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


THE SCHOOL PEN. 


Potter & Hammond’s School Pen is manufactured by Joseph Gillott, of Eng- 
land, expressly for American schools and teachers. Zhe Pen has no superior. 


“Have you used the School Pen of Potter & Hammond’s? Well, it is exceed- 
ingly flexible, and reminds us of the ‘gray goose quill’ of ourearly days. Potter 
& Hammond have had large experience in all the branches of chirography, and 
know how to make the tools and how to use them. Buy the School Pen.”— 
Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 

“The School Pen is just what will be appreciated by teachers. It is made by 
Joseph Gillott, expressly for American schools. It is smooth and circular-pointed ; 
and really can not be surpassed. We have tried the Pen, and can heartily recom- 
mend it, not only for a School Pen, but also for a good business Pen.” —Educa- 


tional Herald. 
THE EXTRA FINE PEN 


is specially adapted to the wants of young ladies, and all persons who wish to 

write a very fine hand. This pen is not surpassed by Gillott’s famous “303.” 

School Pen, : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° per gross, 65 cents 
“ 75 “ 





Extra Fine Pen, ‘ . . ° ° ° 
School Pen, put upin dozens, . ‘ . . “el debit 
Extra Fine Pen, ° = 85 “ 


OS> Specimens sent by mail for ten cents additional per gross. 
Teachers who furnish their pupils with Pens, will find great advantage in buy- 
ing these Pens, put up in dozens. A dozen of carefully selected Pens are neatly 
ut up in pretty gilt boxes, of the proper size, and then twelve of these small 
he are put in a larger box, to make up the gross. These pens are much sought 
for by pupils who have used them; are conveniently put up for teachers to dispose 
of them to pupils, and yield a good profit to such teachers as retail them at the 
usual price. Send for a box by mail, or order them through your bookseller. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 


Publishers, 596 Broadway, New York. 
Dec., 1861. 25 North Fourth St., Philadelphia. 





WILLIAM WOOD, 
SUCCESSOR TOS 8. & W. WOUD, 
389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


HAS PUBLISUED THE SIXTH EDITION, REVISED AND IMPROVED, OF THE 


GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS; 


With an Infroduction, Historical and Critical. 





The whole Metholically Arranged and Amply Illustrated: with Forms of Cor- 
recting and Parsing; Improprieties for Correction; Examples for Parsing; 
Questions for Examination; Exercises for Writing; Observations for the 
advanced Student; Deci-ions and Proofs for the Settlement of Dis- 
puted Poiats; Occasional Strictures and Defences; an Exhibi- 
tion of the several Methods of Analysis; and a Key to the 
Oral Exercises. To which are added four Appendices, 
pertaining separately to the four parts of Grammar. 


By GOOLD BROWN. 


(With a fine Portrait of the Author, engraved on steel.) Enlarged by the addition of 
A COPIOUS INDEX OF MATTERS, 


BY SAMUEL U. BERRIAN, A. M. 
1,102 pages, large octavo, handsomely bound. Price, $4.50. 


*,* The steady demund for Tie Grammar of English Grammars, even if success is not always 
asure criterion of merit. is « sufficient evidence of the estimation in which the work is held by 
those who, from their education, intellectual habits, or peculiar tastes and pursuits, are in the 
best position to judge of t e character and value of the same. 

Asa work of genius and learning, every where displaying a rare critical acumen in the author, 
as well as a thorough mastery of the subjects treated, Brown’s pandect is one of the most remark- 
able books of the day As an embodiment of all the facts, principles and laws of the language, 
methodically arrange, and amply illustrate], it may justly lay claim to the character of a 
Standard. As a history of opinions, anda resume of the diverse doctrines of the English gram- 
marians of the past and present age—with its decisions and proofs, its strictures and defenses— 
it fills up the idea of a * Grammar of English Grammars” Notwithstanding the large amoun 
of minute criticisin with waich its pages teem, itis still essentially a practical book, and adapted 
to general use. ‘There are few inteiligent persons who would not find their advantage in the 
possession of this work ; since, in the determination of points pertaining to phraseology or ex- 
pression, it has the same utility that Webster’s or Worcester’s Dictionary has in the determina- 
tion of the spelling or defiuition of individual words. The Index, now first added in the present 
or sixth edition of the Grammar, is intended to facilitate the use of the work, and to enable the 
eye to take in, at a g/anve, all thatis said in the Grammar upon any particular point. In re- 
spect to type-work, paper. and exterior form, the book leaves nothing to be desired, and will, it 
may be fairly presumed, be found an ornament to any library. 

“The most profouud and critical work that ever appeared on the subject of language.””— Voice 
of Iowa 

* as a book of reference, it has no equal ’—New York Tracher. 

** There is vothiug like it, as fur as we Know, in the English language ”—Mass. Teacher. 

Very thorouga, elaborate, and complete.”— Educational Herald 

* A work of unequaied excellence and worth.””»—Cona. Common School Journal, 

“The most compiete aud best grammatical treatise ever published.””— Indiana School Journal. 

* It contains ail thut a man need to learn about the laws of construction, and the methods of 
parsing and anal) zing the English language ”— Rhode Island Schoo/master. 

** The only full treatise, and tue only comprehensive review of the system and works of all 
other authors on this subject, that we possess "— Penn. School Journal. 

“The best thing of tae kind ever pub.ished.”— Teachers’ Advocate, Dayton, Ohio. 

“The most valuable of the comprenensive treatises which have been published within a few 
years, to illustrate the history and structure of our mother tongue.”’—American Journal of Ed- 

‘ ucation and College Review. 

‘A treasure which sould be in the possession of every Teacher in the land.”’— Teachers’ 
Journal, Allentown, Pa 

“ An Encyclopedia of the whole range of grammatical knowledge.”— Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review. 

** It contains a condensed mass of special criticism, such as is not elswhere to be found in any 
language.””—New American Encyclopedia, 





























































BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


* A magnificent volume, whose contents claim the heartiest commendatlon.”—New Hamp- 
Shire Journal of Education. 

“This work we most cheerfully recommend to the Teachers of this State, as one that should 
have a place in their library. It contains information whick can not be gleaned from any other 
source.’’— Commonwealth, Des Moines, Iowa. 

** We commend it to the careful notice of all our Teachers.”— Maine Teacher 

‘* No other writer has treated the subject so elaborately, and the results which he [Brown] 
has accomplished are quite equal to the enormous t of intelligent, well directed industry 
and labor which they have cost him.”’— National Quarterly Review. 

‘* By the side of the noble lexicons of Facciolata and forcellini, Gesner and Scheller, Roy, 
Passow and Freund, Leverett, Liddell and Scott, Barreti and spiers, Johnson, Richardson, 
Worcester, and Webster, this volume should repose in honored companionship on the shelves of 
every public collection, and in the library of every teacher and scholar.”—American and Ga- 
zette. Philadelphia. 

“The Grammar of English Grammars is a history of English Grammarians, and « philosoph- 
ical examination of their productions, with adiscussion and authoritative settlement of doubt- 
:~ matters, adapted to give permanency to the best English usage.”’— Public School Advocate, 

owa. 

“ A complete work of grammatical doctrine and criticism.”’—T/linois Teacher 

** Asa book of reference in schools, it is invaluable.”—John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of 
Schoo!s, Boston. 

“ It is the fullest and completest work on English Grammar ever published, a great treasure- 
house of English philology. Itcovers the whole field of granimatical lore, and is to the syntax 
wD language what Webster’s great Dictionary is to etymology.””— Michigan Journal of Edu- 
cation, 





—ALSO— 
NEW EDITIONS, IMPROVED, OF 


BROWN’S INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
855 pages, 12mo.; price 60 cents; 
AND 


BROWN’S FIRST LINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


122 pages, 12mo.; price 25 cents. 


‘These are two good works, the production of one who has devoted more attention to the 
subject of Grammar than any other man in America ”—Conn. Common School Journal. 

* Brown’s ‘ First Lines,’ and his ‘ Institutes of English Grammar,’ in their original forms. 
were among the best Grammars we ever used ; with their improvements, they justly command 
the good-will of teachers.”— Mass. Teacher. 

‘* The practical exercises are quite copious, the rules admirably worded, the whole appearance 
attractive. and, so far as we have judged, these works are eminently successful in making good 
grammatical scholars wherever they are used.”— New Hampshire Journal of Education. 

“ Brown’s Grammars are of aclass never to die. At present of unapproachable excellence, and 
the highest possible authority, we doubt if they can ever be superseded, at least whilst our lan- 
guage remains what it is "—S. U. Berri: n, School Commissioner, West Chester County, N. Y. 

* T consider Goold Brown’s English Gra amar, in its improved edition, the most learned, accu, 
rate, and valuable text-book on the subj.ct which I have ever examined, and 1 have examined 
it thoroughly, and many others impartially.”,-—James R Challen, North Western Christian Uui- 
versity, Indianavolis, Indiana, 

‘* The best Gru mar of the English Language extant.”»— Woodstock Sentinel, Woodstock, Ill. 

“ This is a work worthy the examination of all who are engaged in this branch of study.” —Jn- 
telligencer, Wheeang, Va. 

“This work has obtained an enviable reputation, and, we believe, ranks first among the mod- 
ern works which have been written for the purpose of teaching the student the art of speaking 
and writing the English language with propriety.”— Grand Rapids Daily Herald, Mich. 

“It isa better work than most others now in use.””— Shelby Co. Democrat, Sidney, Ohio. 

“The very best Grammar with which I am conversant.”—W. T. Chapman, Principal Eaton 
Select School, Lorain County, Ohio. 

“T have found none that will bear a respectable comparison to that of Goold Brown .”’—Daniel 
D Ames, School Examiner, Sandusky County, Ohio. . 

‘I consider Brown's Grammar a work of surpassing merit.”,—W. W. Boynton, School Exam- 
tner, Lorain County, Ohio. 

“ The best books of their kind. They have been adopted in our schools in place of Greene’s 
Elements, and our scholars are progressing in the knowledge of the language more rapidly than 
ever before.”—S. $8 Cotton, Principal High School, Sandusky, Ohio. 

‘“T he best Grammar of the English Language with which I am acquainted.’’—James Monroe 
Prof. Ractoric, etc., Oberlin College. 

‘tis the best book of its kind.”—Independent Democrat, Elyria, Ohio. 

“These works should be extensively introduced in the schools every where.” — Painesville Tel- 
egraph, Ohio. 

‘* Unequaled by any work of the kind ever before published.”.— Danville Republican, Ill. 

(> Copies of First Series and Institutes, for eximination with the view of introduction, sent 
free of postage, on receipt of half the prises above named. 


April—1862. 











FOR PECTYSICAL HBDUCATION, 



























The course continues ten weeks. Tickets 
prices are reduced 25 per cent. to Ladies. 


Dr. Lewis has solved the problem. He has 
marked out the way. Many eminent teachers 
are pursuing it with the most excellent 
results. We recognize the debt due Dr. 
Lewis. He has done us teachers and our pu- 
pils avast amount of good.—D. B. Hagar, 
Pres. of the Am. Institute of Instruction. 


I am now satisfied that Dr. Lewis has found 
the true scientific process for physical devel- 
opment. It was my privilege to welcome 
Dr. Lewis at his very first arrival here, and 
every thing since then has only confirmed my 
confidence in his ability to superintend the 
work.—fev. Dr. Kirl:, at the first Commence- 
ment of the Institute. 

Henceforth we shall delight to think of Dr. 
Lewis as one who holds our welfare very near 
his own; we shall turn to him for sympath 
and encouragement in our failures, and shall 
love to bring our successes to him, as belong- 
ing more to him than ourselves.— Miss May, 
Valedictory at the first Graduating Class. 


I rejoice, Mr. President, that the Normal 


No. 20 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


This Institution is the pioneer in a new profession. 
and industry will find in this field health, usefulness, and large 
ical men teach in the departments of Anatomy, Physiology an 
has charge of Elocution. Dr. Dio Lewrs ey Gymnastics, and the Movement Cure. 

75. 





(Incorporated in 1861.) 


Ladies and -_——7y of enterprise 
roft. Three eminent med- 
Hygiene Prof LEONARD 


Marticulation $5. Diploma $10. These 


Tw» courses during the year—the first beginning 
on the 221 of January, and the second on the 5th of July. 
For a full circular address Dr. Dio Lewts, Box 12, Boston, Mass. 


Institute for Physical Education has been 
established in Boston. I rejoice thatit has at 
its head a gentleman so admirably qualified 
to give it eminent success. I belicve that no 
individual has ever, in this country, given the 
subject of Physical Education such an im- 
pulse as has Dr. Lewis. He deserves the 
credit of it. (Applause.) 

You may not know it, ladies and gentlemen 
but this Institution is famous in every part of 
the land. There is not a live educator in 
America who is not looking to see what is to 
be the result of Dr. Lewis’s Institution in 
Boston, These exercises can be introduced 
into any school-room with desks. The prob- 
lem is solved. 

I trust, ladies and_ gentlemen, that this is 
the commencement of a new era, and that the 
system taught by Dr. Lewis, will be univer- 
sally introduced into our schools.—F£2tract 
froma speech delivered at the Second Com- 
mencement of “‘ Lewis’s Normal Institute,” by 
J. D. PHILBRICK, Esq., Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 















6@ AGENTS 
April, 1862. 


The attention of School Directors and Teachers is respectfully called to w 


SERIES OF 


WALL MAPS FOR SCHOOLS, 


BY 
PROFESSOR ARNOLD GUYOT, 


Which will shortly be published by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
124 Grand Street, New York. . 


More particular information will be given on application to the publisher. 


WANTED. 

















3. A Manvuat ror TEACHERS; Containing a full statement of Payson, Dunton 
& Scribner’s celebrated Method of Teaching; including Class-drill; Writing in 
Concert; Criticism and Correction of Errors; Hints towards Awakening Interest, 
&c. Together with a complete Analysis and Synthesis of Script Letters, as de- 
veloped in their series of Writing-Books. 12mo. 

4. A CurrocrapnHic CHart; comprising the Elements of the Letters, with 
full directions for their formation and combination. Illustrated by Polygrams 02 
an entirely new plan. The whole ona large sheet, executed in the most beautiful 
manner. 

5. A System or Boox-Keeprne, adapted to Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 
Combined System of Penmanship, in which the Daybook, Journal, and Ledger 
are presented in written form. By L. B. Hanaford, A. M., and J. W. Payson, 
Principals of the Boston Mercantile Academy. In three books :—1. Single Entry, 
for Common Schools. 2. Double and Single Entry, for High Schools. 3. Aca- 
demic Edition. . 

*,* A particular description of the various books of the series, with specimens, 
and commendatory notices from eminent teachers, will be sent if applied for- 
Teachers unacquainted with the system, are requested to send for specimens. 

C. & N. publish some of the most valuable School-Books now in use, among 
which are Hanson’s Latin Prose Book ; Crosley’s Greek Series ; Richards’ Latin 
Lessons ; Tower’s Grammars; Northend’s Teacher’s Assistant, &c., &c. Com- 
plete Catalogues sent free by mail. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Oct., 1862. 117 Washington St., Boston. 





600,000 MALE OR FEMALE AGENTS, 
TO SELL 


LLOYD’S NEW STEEL PLATE COUNTY GOLORED MAP 
OF 


The United States, Canadas, and New Brunswick, 


From recent surveys, completed Aug. 10, 1862; cost $20,000 to engrave it, and 
one year’s time. Superior to any $10 map ever made by Colton or Mitchell, and 
sells at the low price of fifty cents; 370,000 names are engraved on this map. 

It is not only a County Map, but itis also a 


“COUNTY AND RAILROAD MAP 
of the United States and Canadas, combined in one, giving 


EVERY RAILROAD STATION, 
and distances between. 

Guarantee any woman or man $3 to $5 per day, and will take back all maps 
that can not be sold, and refund the money. Send for $1 worth to try. 

Printed instructions how to canvass well, furnished all our agents. 

Wantep—Wholesale Agents for our Maps in every State, California, Canada, 
England, France, and Cuba. A fortune may be made with a few hundred dollars 
capital. No competition. 


J.T. LLOYD, No. 164 Broadway, New York. 


The War Department uses our a of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, 
cost $100,000, on which is marked Middletown, Maryland Hights, Williamsport 
Ferry, Millbrook Mills, Noland’s Ford, and all others on the Potomac, and every 
other place in Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, or money refunded. 
Price, 25 Cents. 
From the Tribune, Aug. 2. 

“ Liorp’s Map or Vir@inta, MARYLAND, AND PENNSYLVANIA.—This Map 
is very large; its cost is but 25 cents, and it is the best which can be purchased.” 
Oct., 1862. * 











THE HORACE WATERS MODERN IMPROVED 
OVERSTRUNG BASS 
FULL TRON FRAME PIANOS 


Are justly pronounced by the Press and Music Masters to be superior Instruments. 
They are built of the best and most thoroughly seasoned materials, and 
will stand any climate. The tone is very deep, round, full, and 
mellow; the touch elastic. Each Piano warranted 
for three years. Prices from $175 to $700. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“The Horace Waters Pianos are known as among the very best.” —Evangelist. 

“We can speak of their merits from personal knowledge.”—Chr. Intelligencer. 

“Nothing at the fair displaved greater excellence.””— Churchman. 

“ Waters’ Pianos and Melodeons challenge comparison with the finest made any 
where in the country.”—Home Journal. 


$150---NEW 7-OCTAVE PIANOS, 


In Rosewood cases, iron frames, and overstrung bass, of different makers, for $150; 
do., with mouldings, $160; do., with carved legs and inlaid name-board, $175, 
$185, and $200 ; do., with pearl keys, $225, $250, and $300; new 64-octave, $135 ; 
do., 63-octave, $140. The above Pianos are fully warranted, and are the greatest 
bargains that can be found in the city. Please call and see them. Second-hand 
Pianos at $25, $40, $50, $60, $75, and $100. 


‘The Horace Waters Melodeons, 


Rosewood Cases, Tuned the Equal Temperament, with the Patent Divided Swell 
and Solo Stop. Prices from $35 to $200. Organ Harmoniums with Pedal Bass, 
$250, $275, and $300. School Harmoniums, $40, $60, $80, and $100. 

Also, Melodeons and Harmoniums of the following makers: Prince & Co’s, 
Carhart & Needham, Mason & Hamlin, and S. D. & H. W. Smith, all of which 
will be sold at extremely low prices. These Melodeons remain in tune a long 
time. Each Melodeon warranted for three years. 

=> A liberal discount to clergymen, Churches, Sabbath Schools, Lodges, Sem- 
inaries, and Teachers. The Trade supplied on the most liberal terms. 


HORACE WATERS, Ag’t, 481 Broadway, New York. 


«PES DAY SCHOOL BELL. 
35,000 COPIES ISSUED. 


A new Singing Book for Day Schools, called the “Day School Bell,” is now 
ready. It contains about 200 choice songs, rounds, catches, duetts, trios, quartetts 
and choruses, many of them written expressly for this work, besides 32 pages of 
the Elements of Music. ‘The Elements are so easy and progressive, that ordinary 
teachers will find themselves entirely successful in instructing even young scholars 
to sing correctly and scientifically ; while the tunes and words embrace such a va- 
riety of lively, attractive, and soul-stirring music and sentiments, that no trouble 
will be experienced in inducing all beginners to go on with zeal in acquiring skill 
in one of the most health-giving, beauty-improving, happiness-yielding, and order- 
producing exercises of school life. In simplicity of its elements, in variety and 
adaptation of music, and in excellence and number of its songs, original, selected 
and adapted, it claims by much to excel all competitors. It will be found the best 
ever issued for seminaries, academies and public schools. A few sample pages of 
the elements, tunes, and songs, are given in a Circular; send and get one. It is 
compiled by Horace Waters, author of “Sabbath School Bell,” Nos. 1 and 2, 
which have had the enormous sale of 800,000 copies. 

Prices—paper cover, 20 cts. ; $15 per 100: bound, 30 cts. ; $22 per 100: cloth 
bound, embossed gilt, 40 cts. ; $30 per 100. 25 copies furnished at the $100 price. 
Mailed at the retail price. 





























NOTICES FROM THE PRESS, 


Tae Day Scxoot Brri.—The tunes are lively, and such as may be easily 
mastered by children. The spirit of the Song is unexceptionable, and well adapted 
to the school-room. It is the cheapest and among the best compends of school 
music published.—N. Y. Teacher. 

Day Scuoor Beti.—This book is eminently adapted to use in our common 
schools. The editor very truly observes in his preface, “It is universally conceded 
that singing strengthens the lungs, softens the voice, sweetens the temper, and is 
one of the richest sources of exquisite enjoyment.” These are, certainly, results 
which we need to have brought about in our systems of education, and we are firm 
in the conviction that this science ought to be taught in all our schools 

We have a great number of school song books before the public, but many of 
them lack musical as well as literary taste, and are really demoralizing in their in- 
fluence upon the musical talent of the young. Airs of acknowledged excellence, 
wedded to words of true poetry, are the qualities that ought to be sought with the 
greatest care in the preparation of a school song book. ‘This book seems to com- 
bine these two qualities.—Penn. School Journal. 


Tue Day Scnoou Betyt.—We unhesitatingly pronounce this collection of mu- 
sic the best we have ever seen for general use in our schools. With one feature we 
are especially pleased—the large number of familiar tunes. We recognize many 
an old favorite, and a friend to whom we handed a copy, counted over forty pieces 
that she knew. ‘They are, almost without exception, choice tunes, well adapted 
to school-room use. Most of the new music will become popular. The elements 
are well arranged for vocal practice.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 

We find in this book a great variety of excellent music, adapted to the wants of 
day schools of all grades. Don’t forget to “let the children sing.” —Maine Teacher, 
Portland, Me. 

Day Scuoor BE 1, of excellent hymns, adapted for schools, and suitable for 
almost all occasions. It contains a large number of pieces which will be favorites 
with the young, as well as several standard glees and patriotic songs. The “ Sab- 
hath Bell,” Nos. 1 and 2, by the same editor, has had an immense sale, and the 
“Day School Bell” seems calculated to secure a reception as favorable as has 
been awarded to its predecessors.—N. H. Educational Journal. 


Sabbath School Bell, No. 2. 
100,000 COPIES ISSUED. 


An entire new work of nearly 200 pages. Many of the tunes and hymns were 
written expressly for this volume. It will soon be as popular as its predecessor, 
(Bell No. 1,) which lras run up to the enormous number of 700,000 copies—out- 
stripping any Sunday School Book of its size ever issued in this country. Also, 
both volumes are bound in one, to accommodate schools wishing them in that form. 
Prices of Bell No. 2—paper covers, 18 cts., $14 per 100; bound, 25 cts., $20 per 
100; cloth bound, embossed gilt, 30 cts., $25 per 100. Bell No. 1, paper covers, 
15 cts., $12 per 100; bound, 20 cts., $16 per 100; cloth bound, embossed gilt, 25 
cts., $20 per 100. Bell Nos. 1 and 2, bound together, 40 cts., $30 per 100; cloth 
bound, embossed gilt, 50 cts., $40 per 100. 25 copies furnished at the 100 price. 
Mailed at the retail price. 


NEW MUSIC FOR THE MILLION, 


IN CHEAP FORM, ARRANGED AS QUARTETTES AND CHORUSES FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
CHOIRS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, ETO. 

Shall we know each other there? Shall we meet beyond the River? Be in 
time. There is a beautiful World. Don’t you hear the Angels coming? Where 
Liberty dwells, is my Country; We are coming, Father Abra’am, six hundred 
thousand more; Freedom, Truth, and Right, (national songs.) There is a Land 
of Love. Sorrow shall come again no more. 

Price, 3 cents; 25 cents per dozen; $2 per 100. Postage, 1 cent. In sheet 
form, with piano accompaniment, 25 cents. 


Published by HORACE WATERS, 


481 Broadway, New York. 
Oct., 1862. 








WELCH’S OBJECT LESSONS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. 8. BARNES & BURR, New York. 


From Pgsta.ozz1.—* Observation is the absolute basis of all knowledge. The 
first object, then, in education, must be to lead a child to observe with accuracy ; 
the second, to express with correctness the result of his observations.” 


The undersigned would respectfully announce that they propose to issue in 
a few days, a new primary work on Ossect Lessons, prepared by Professor 
Welch, author of the ‘* Analysis of the English Sentence,” and Principal of the 
Michigan State Normal School. This little volume will embrace about 180 
pages, and is designed for use as a text-book for our teachers in primary schools 
and primary classes. 

In commending the book to the general examination by teachers, the pub- 
lishers would remark that the author brings to its preparation great and varied 
experience in our schools, and extended observation in those schools of Eng- 
land and Germany where a systematic presentation of the subject has been se- 
cured. On and after the first day of February copies of this work will be sent 
post paid, on receipt of 50 cents, to any address. 








A. S. Barnes & Burr will publish on the Ist of February, a ‘‘ Hand-book ” 
for teachers and scholars, by CuarLes NortuHeEnp, of the Connecticut State Nor- 
mal School; embracing exercises in Dictation and Pronunciation ; 150 pages 
—price 50 cents. Also a work by Professor S. P. Bates, State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvania, “ On the Best Methods of Conducting Teachers’ Institutes.” 
Price 40 cents. 

They have also published, ‘* Exercises for Dictation and Pronunciation,” by 
CuarLes NorTHEnND, containing a large number of the most difficult words in 
the language, including nearly three hundred military and war terms—two 
thousand words which are frequently mis-pronounced as well as mis-spelled ; 
alphabetically arranged, pronunciation indicated, and meaning given, together 
with 2 variety of other useful lessons.” Price 40 cents. 

The following text books will be found to contain principles involving the 
method of Object Teaching, and are warmly commended to the attention of 
educators : 


1, Object Lessons ; designed for the use of teachers in primary classes and pri- 
mary schools. By A. S. Wetcu. Price 50 cents. 


2, Exercises for Dictation and Pronunciation ; embracing a numerous collec- 
lection of difficult words, including nearly three hundred military and war 
terms, together with a variety of useful lessons. By Cuartes NortTHEND. 
Price 40 cents. 


3. Juvenile Definer ; a collection and classification of familiar words and names, 
correctly spelled, accented, and defined. By Wittiam W. Smiru. Price 
30 cents. 
The words are grouped with reference to similar signification or use. As 
the several kinds of buildings compose one class, 1 essels, another, cloths an 
other, &c., &c. 


4. First Book in Composition ; by F. BrooxFieLtp. Price 30 cents. 

This little book is a successful attempt to aid thought, by a series of il- 
lustrations and suggestions of topics, calculated to inspire interest in a 
study heretofore repulsive to a child—subjects have been selected upon 
which the thoughts of all children exercise themselves spontaneously. 


5. The Child’s Book in Natural History ; illustrating the Animal, Vegetable, 
and Mineral kingdoms, with application to the arts. By M. M. Cart. 
Price 35 cents. 


6. Treasury of Knowledge ; embracing Elementary Lessons in Common Things ; 
Practical Lessons on Common Objects ; Introduction, the Sciences. By WiL- 
t1am & Ropert CuamBers. Price 75 cents. 

May, 1862. * 
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HOLBROOK’s LIQUID SLATE. 


HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATE FOR BLACKBOARDS, 
put up in tin cans ready for use with directions. Sent safely by 
Express. Holbrook’s Liquid Slate is warranted good. A quart will 
cover 50 to 75 square feet. 

Price; pints $1.00, quarts $1.75, gallons $6.00. 


Price of a suitable Camel’s Hair Brush, 39, .40 to .50 
Srate Norma. UNIversiry, 
Gro. SHerwoop, Esq. Bioomineton, March 26, 1861. rt 


Dear Sir: Your Q Holbrook’s Liquid Slate for Blackboards ” is, beyond 
all question, an excellent article. It is giving us satisfaction here, and can 
hardly fail to satisfy any one who wishes a black, hard, slaty surface for 
the use of chalk. Pencils may be also used upon it. 

C. E. HOVEY, Principal. 

I can cheerfully indorse the above, and earnestly recommend the 
“Liquid Slate” for its cheapness, durability and facility of application. 
It gives to every school the means of supplying what is absolutely need- 


ed—a good Blackboard. S. Wriext, 
Member Ill. State Board of Education. 
Scnoot Apparatus Co., Cur1caco, November 24, 1860. 


Gents: Having seldom found the ordinary painted blackboard to give 
good satisfaction, | was induced to try your Liquid Slate, which I find to 
answer an excellent purpose; giving a perfectly smooth surface, on which 
the crayon can be used with the greatest facility; leaving a well defined 
mark, as easily erased as made. Yours respectfully, 

P. Arkison, A. M., Principal West Chicago Public School. 


Spamartate Hicn Scuoot, Mass., Jan. 4th, 1861. 
F. C. Browne t, Esq., 

My Dear Sir: It has been my good fortune to obtain recently a quantity 
of Holbrook’s Liguid Slate for Blackboards, as prepared by your firm. 
Nothing among the conveniences of the school-room has given me so much 
satisfaction, for years, as this preparation. It is indispensable where 
wooden blackboards are used, and very valuable to remedy the slippery 
surface of a mastic or plaster board. If teachers were aware of this sim- 
ple method of avoiding the expense and almost uniformly unsatisfactory 
work of an ordinary painter, I have no hesitation in saying you would 
have a unanimous vote of thanks from teachers throughout the land. 

Yours, Ariet Parisa. 

Wis. Journal of Education,—(under patronage of the State,) for May, 
says :—The Liquid Slate makes an excellent surface for chalk, crayon, or 
pencil—preferable to blackboard, and can be laid upon any smooth sur- 
face. We have a specimen by us. 

Caution.—The great and increasing favor with which Holbrook’s 
Liquid Slate has been received, may lead others to imitate it, under some 
similar name. Hence all persons should order directly from us when 
practicable. Or if otherwise, be sure to order “ HoLgrook’s Liquip 
State,” which will be the name on the printed directions accompanying 
each can; and the directions will be copyrighted. We warrant that 
bought of us direct. 


Map Buiacksoarps with SiaTe SuRFACE. 
They may be rolled up like a map and carried safely any distance; 
then, unrolled and hung upon the wall, they are immediately ready for 
use, ‘and are better than most stationary boards. Small ones for private 
families cost only 50 cents—those a yard square and larger, will cost one 
dollar a yard. They are made three feet wide and of any length, and can 
be sent to any address by mail for $1.25 per square yard, or by express 
for $1.00 per yard. 
Adios ot 25 Howard Street, New York, F. C. Browne. 
118 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill, Gzo. SHzrwoop. 











GREENLEAF’S 


NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA: 


AN EASY ANALYTIC COURSE 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL ALGEBRA, 


COMBINING THE 


MOST APPROVED MODERN METHODS, PROGRESSIVELY 
DEVELOPED AND SIMPLIFIED. 


12mo., about 300 pp. Dozen Price, 50 cents a copy. 





Tuts book is not a revised edition of the “ TreaT1sE,” a work which has largely 
shared public favor, but entirely a NEW WORK, of a more elementary character ; 
simple and easy, yet comprehensive, and designed to meet the growing wants of 
classes in Common Schools, which finish arithmetic at a comparative early age. 

The subject has been treated analytically throughout, and every effort has been 
made to combine logical clearness and exhaustive thoroughness with terseness and 
elegant conciseness. 

Discussion OF PROBLEMS, RATIONALIZATION, RapicaL Equations, and 
several other topics, have been included, to give completeness to the book, but all 
treated in a manner to be readily comprehended by beginners. 

In short, no labor or expense has been spared to make this work the BEST of its 
kind ever published in any country. 

The completion of GREENLEAF’s SERIES, now, by the addition of the New 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, offers an inducement, it is believed, for a systematic 
effort to bring about in States an entire uniformity, both in Common Schools and 
Academies, upon 


GREENLEAF’S WELL-TRIED BOOKS, 


which, as has been truly said, “IN POPULARITY HAVE NO PARALLEL IN EITHER 
HEMISPHERE.” 


THE NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


will be published early in September, 1862. Specimen copies will be furnished to 
Teachers and Committees on application to the Publishers. 


Wait and get the Latest and Best! 


GREENLEAF’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES 
Is so generally used in the best Schools of every State in the Union, as to have 
become A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


TERMS OF INTRODUCTOIN. 
Dozen prices. 


New Primary ARITHMETIC, exchanged for the old book and $0.06 $0.09 


INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, 10 14 
Common ScHoot ARITHMETIC, “ ~ +1 25 37} 
NaTIONAL ARITHMETIC, = re 40 563 
TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, - - “ 40 60 
New ELemMeENTARY ALGEBRA, i ” si 35 -50 
GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, “ " ” .60 1.00 


O>> All interested are respectfully invited to correspond with us. 


Published by ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
Oct. 62—tf. 























POTTER & HAMMOND’S 


: ® . ‘ 

Analytical and Progressive System of Penmanship, 

Is based upon the most scientific prineiples. 

Penmanship is really simplified and reduced to a perfect science, by a careful 
analysis of all the letters, and a methodical arrangement of the copies. It is in 
twelve progressive books, retail price of each book, ten cents, or one dollar per 
dozen. 

N. B.—The publishers will promptly send, post paid, a specimen dozen of the 
copy books, upon receipt of one dollar. These books are made of the best paper, 
and have no superior in any respect. 


POTTER & HAMMOND’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


In three numbers. By single and double entry. The first two numbers of this 
series, comprising three sets of books, with thirty-two pages of beautifully engraved 
copies, designed as a continuation of their system of Penmanship; well adlapted 
to higher classes in schools. Appropriate sets of blanks accompany each set. 





No. 1 Boox-Keepine, . ‘ ; ? 3 . 20 cen 
Five BLANKS FOR THE SAME, ‘ A : ‘ . 2 eee 
No. 2 Boox-Keerine, .. ‘ 7 " ‘ . ies 
Four Bianks For THE SINGLE Entry Set 1n No. 2, . ¢ 4 


Four Buanxks For First Set oF Dousie Entry, as found in No. 2,20 “ 
No. 3 Boox-Keepine, : ‘ ; - ‘ in press 

Each set of blanks, except the blanks for the bound edition, contains sufficient 
paper for rewriting a set of books in a practical manner from the printed transac- 
tions. Retail price for the first two numbers bound together, boards, 65 cents ; 
5 blanks for the same, 25 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


THE SCHOOL PEN. 


Potter & Hammond’s School Pen is manufactured by Joseph Gillott, of Eng- 
land, expressly for American schools and teachers. The Pen has no superior. 

“ Have you used the School Pen of Potter & Hammond’s? Well, it is exceed- 
ingly flexible, and reminds us of the ‘gray goose quill’ of ourearly days. Potter 
& Hammond have had large experience in all the branches of ckineguasiiy, and 
know how to make the tools and how to use them. Buy the School Pen.”— 
Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 

“The School Pen is just what will be appreciated by teachers. It is made by 
Joseph Gillott, expressly for American schools. It is smooth and circular-pointed ; 
and really can not be surpassed. We have tried the Pen, and can heartily recom- 
mend it, not only for a School Pen, but also for a good business Pen.” —Educa- 


tional Herald. 
THE EXTRA FINE PEN 


is specially adapted to the wants of young ladies, and all persons who wish to 

write a very fine hand. This pen is not surpassed by Gillott’s famous “303.” 

School Pen, 4 ‘ . . ‘ per gross, 65 cents 

Extra Fine Pen, ‘ ‘ . . oe 75 « 

School Pen, put upin dozens, . . . ‘ ” Be 

Extra Fine Pen, - 2 ° ° , = 85 “ 
0S Specimens sent by mail for ten cents additional per gross. 

Teachers who furnish their pupils with Pens, will find great advantage in buy- 
ing these Pens, put up in dozens. A dozen of carefully selected Pens are neath 
put up in pretty gilt boxes, of the proper size, and then twelve of these smail 
boxes are put in a larger box, to make up the gross. These pens are much sought 
for by pupils who have used them ; are conveniently put up for teachers to dispose 
of them to pupils, and yield a good profit to such teachers as retail them at the 
usual price. Send for a box by mail, or order them through your bookseller. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 


Publishers, 596 Broadway, New York. 
Dec., 1861. 25 North Fourth St., Philadelphia 






























FOR PEPYSICAL EDUCATION, 
No. 20 Essex St., Boston, MAss. 


This Institution is the pioneer in a new profession. 
and industry will find in this field health, usefulness, and large proft 
ical men teach in the departments of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene 









(Incorporated in 1861.) 


Ladies and eS of enterprise 
. Three eminent med- 
Prof LEONARD 


has charge of Elocution. Dr. Dio Lewis of practical Gymnastics, and the Movement Cure. 


The course continues ten weeks. ° Tickets 


prices are reduced 25 per cent. to Ladies. 


75. Marticulation $5. 
Two courses during the year—the first beginning 


Diploma $10. These 


on the 2nd of January, and the second on the 5th of July. 
For a full circular address Dr. Dio LEwis, Box 12, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Lewis has solved the problem. He has 
marked out the way. Many eminent teachers 
are pursuing it with the most excellent 
results. We recognize thé debt due Dr. 
Lewis. He has done us teachers and our pt- 
pils avast amount of good.—D. B. Hagar, 
Pres. of the Am. Institute of Instruction. 

I am now satisfied that Dr. Lewis has found 
the true scientific process for physical devel- 
opment. It was my — e to welcome 
Dr. Lewis at his very first arrival here, and 
every thing since then has only confirmed my 
confidence in his ability to superintend the 
work.—Rev. Dr. Kirk, at the first Commence- 
ment of the Institute. 

Henceforth we shall delight to think of Dr. 
Lewis as one who holds our welfare very near 
his own; we shall turn to him for aympetey 
and encouragement in our failures, and sh 
love to bring our successes to him, as belong- 
ing more to him than ourselves.— Miss May, 

Valedictory at the first Graduating Class. 
TI rejoice, Mr. President, that the Normal 


Institute for Physical Education has been 
established in Boston. I rejoice that it has at 
its head a gentleman so admirably qualified 
to give it eminent success. I believe that no 
individual has ever, in this country, given the 
subject of Physical Education such an im- 
pulse as has Dr. Lewis. He deserves the 
credit of it. (Applause.) 

You may not know it, ladies and gentlemen, 
but this Institution is famous in every partof 
the land. There is not a live educator in 
America who is not looking to see what is to 
be the result of Dr. Lewis’s Institution in 
Boston. These exercises can be introduced 
into any school-room with desks. The prob- 
lem is solved. 2 

I trust, ladies and gentlemen, that this is 
the commencement of a new era, and that the 
system taught by Dr. Lewis, will be univer- 
sally introduced into our schools.—Zztract . 
Srom a speech delivered at the Second Com- 
mencement of ‘‘ Lewis’s Normal Institute,” by 
J.D. PHTLBRICK, Esq., Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 





The attention of School Directors and Teachers is respectfully called to e 


SERIES OF 


WALL MAPS FOR SCHOOLS, 


BY 


PROFESSOR ARNOLD GUYOT, 


Which will shortly be published by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
124 Grand Street, New York. 





More particular information will be given on application to the publisher. 


g@@ AGENTS WANTED. 


April, 1862, 




















NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BRBEWOR & PILESTON, 


No. 131 Washington St., Boston. 


A Hand-Book of Classical Geography, Chronology, Mythology, and 
Antiquities. 

Prepared for the use of Schools, by T. P. ALteN and W. F. Atten. 12mo. 131 
pp. Price, 50 cents. A liberal discount will be made to Teachers and the Trade. 
This book will prove to be the most complete and useful Hand-book, in this de- 

partment of learning, extant. Itis printed on beautiful paper, in the highest style 

of the Cambridge press, and contains: Ancient Geography, Ancient Chronology, 

Grecian Mythology, Roman Mythology, Egyptian Mythology, Grecian Antiqui- 

ties, Roman Antiquities, Miscellaneous, Tables, Genealogies, etc., ete. Copies 

will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


Manual of Agriculture. 
Prepared under the direction, and published with the sanction, cf the Mass. State 

Board of Agriculture. 

This work supplies a want long and deeply felt in our public schools, and the 
fidelity, care and practical good sense with which it has been prepared can not fail 
to commend it to general favor. The Board of Agriculture of Massachusetts, after 
a most careful and thorough revision, have given to this Manual the following full 
and hearty endorsement :—“Resolved, That this Board approve of the Manual of 
Agriculture, submitted by its authors, Geo. B. Emerson and Charles L. Flint, and 
recommend its publication by these gentlemen, as a work well adapted:for use in 
the schools of Massachusetts.” 

Price, 75 cents. Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price. A liberal discount 
made to Schools, Academies, or Public Institutions. 


Hillard’s Series of Readers, 


Consisting of Hillard’s First Primary Reader, Second Primary Reader, Third 
Primary Reader, Fourth Class Reader, Third Class Reader, Second Class 
Reader, and First Class Reader. 

These Readers are superior in mechanical excellencies, paper, binding, illustra- 
tions, &c., as well as in the variety, good taste, literary merit, moral tone, and in- 
structive interest of the selections. ‘They have met with great favor wherever they 
have been made known. ‘The entire series has been introduced into all the Public 
Schools of Boston, both Primary and Grammar. They have also been introduced, 
in whole or in part, into the Public Schools of Hartford, Norwich, Danielsonville, 
Roxbury, Cambridge, Philadelphia, Salem, Dedham, Portland, Providence, Chi- 
cago, Thomaston, Cleveland, Lowell, New Orleans, New York, Dorchester, St. 
Louis, Worcester, Saco, Biddeford, Pittsfield, Adams, Fitchburg, Hingham, &c. 

The selections for this series have been made with great care by one of the best 
read scholars in the country,—a gentleman, the purity of whose literary taste, 
sound judgment and general fitness for the task are unsurpassed. In their prepa- 
ration, the compiler has been aided by the experience and counsel of careful and 
successful teachers. Wherever they have been examined by competent judges, they 
have been approved and strongly recommended, and wherever they have been in- 
troduced they have given satisfaction. 

Teachers, School Officers, and all interested in education, are invited to exam- 
ine these works. Copies for examination will be sent to teachers, upon the receipt 
of the postage for prepayment. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. 
The Latest! The Largest! The Best! 

1,854 Royal Quarto Pages ; 1,000 Superb Wood Cut Illustrations ; 20,000 New 
Words and Definitions; 1,100 Excellent Articles on Synonyms; Pronouncing 
Vocabulary of Names of Eminent Men. 

Worcester’s School Dictionary, Comprehensive Dictionary, 
Elementary Dictionary, Academic Dictionary, 
Universal and Critical Dictionary, 
Nov., 1862. * 
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THE HORACE WATERS MODERN IMPROVED 
OVERSTRUNG BASS 
FULL [RON FRAME PIANOS 


Are justly pronounced by the Press and Music Masters to be superior Instruments. 
They are built of the best and most thoroughly seasoned materials, and 
will stand any climate. The tone is very deep, round, full, and 
mellow; the touch elastic. Each Piano warranted 
for three years. Prices from $175 to $700. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“The Horace Waters Pianos are known as among the very best.”—Evangelist. 

“We can speak of their merits from personal knowledge.” —Chr. Intelligencer. 

“Nothing at the fair displaved greater excellence.” — Churchman. 

“ Waters’ Pianos and Melodeons challenge comparison with the finest made any 
where in the country.”—Home Journal. 


$150---NEW 7-OCTAVE PIANOS, 


In Rosewood cases, iron frames, and overstrung bass, of different makers, for $150; 
do., with mouldings, #160; do., with carved legs and inlaid name-board, $175, 
$185, and $200 ; do., with pearl keys, $225, $250, and $300; new 64-octave, $135 ; 
do., 63-octave, $140. The above Pianos are fully warranted, and are the greatest 
bargains that can be found in the city. Please call and see them. Second-hand 
Pianos at $25, $40, $50, $60, $75, and $100. 


‘The Horace Waters Melodeons, 


Rosewood Cases, Tuned the Equal Temperament, with the Patent Divided Swell 
and Solo Stop. Prices from $35 to $200. Organ Harmoniums with Pedal Bass, 
$250, $275, and $300. School Harmoniums, $40, $60, $80, and $100. 

Also, Melodeons and Harmoniums of the following makers: Prince & Co’s, 
Carhart & Needham, Mason & Hamlin, and S. D. & H. W. Smith, all of which 
will be sold at extremely low prices. These Melodeons remain in tune a long 
time. Each Melodeon warranted for three years. 

O=> A liberal discount to clergymen, Churches, Sabbath Schools, Lodges, Sem- 
inaries, and Teachers. The Trade supplied on the most liberal terms. 


HORACE WATERS, Ag’t, 481 Broadway, New York. 


PHS DAY SCHOOL BELL. 
85,000 COPIES ISSUED. 


A new Singing Book for Day Schools, called the “ Day School Bell,” is now 
ready. It contains about 200 choice songs, rounds, catches, duetts, trios, quartetts 
and choruses, many of them written expressly for this work, besides 32 pages of 
the Elements of Music. ‘The Elements are so easy and progressive, that ordinary 
teachers will find themselves entirely successful in instructing even young scholars 
to sing correctly and scientifically ; while the tunes and words embrace such a va- 
riety of lively, attractive, and soul-stirring music and sentiments, that no trouble 
will be experienced in inducing all beginners to go on with zeal in acquiring skill 
in one of the most health-giving, beauty-improving, happiness-yielding, and order- 
producing exercises of school life. In simplicity of its elements, in variety and 
* adaptation of music, and in excellence and number of its songs, original, selected 
and adapted, it claims by much to excel all competitors. It will be found the best 
ever issued for seminaries, academies and public schools. A few sample pages of 
the elements, tunes, and songs, are given in a Circular; send and get one. It is 
compiled by Horace Warers, author of “ Sabbath School Bell,” Nos. 1 and 2, 
which have had the enormous sale of 800,000 copies. 

Prices—paper cover, 20 cts.; $15 per 100: bound, 30 cts.; $22 per 100: cloth 
bound, embossed gilt, 40 cts. ; $30 per 100. 25 copies furnished at the $100 price. 
Mailed at the retail price. : 





























NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 


Tue Day Scuoot Beti.—The tunes are lively, and such as may be easily 
mastered by children. The spirit of the Song is unexceptionable, and well po 
to the school-room. It is the cheapest and among the best compends of school 
music published.—N. Y. Teacher. 

Day Scuoor Beti.—This book is eminently adapted to use in our common 
schools. The editor very truly observes in his preface, “It is universally conceded 
that singing strengthens the lungs, softens the voice, sweetens the temper, and is 
one of the richest sources of exquisite enjoyment.” These are, certainly, results 
which we need to have brought about in our systems of education, and we are firm 
in the conviction that this science ought to be taught in allour schools, 

We have a great number of school song books before the public, but many of 
them lack musical as well as literary taste, and are really demoralizing in their in- 
fluence upon the musical talent of the young. Airs of acknowledged excellence, 
wedded to words of true poetry, are the qualities that ought to be sought with the 
greatest care in the preparation of a school song book. ‘This book seems to com- 
bine these two qualities.—Penn. School Journal. 


Tue Day Scnoon Bett.—We unhesitatingly pronounce this collection of mu- 
sic the best we have ever seen for general use in our schools. With one feature we 
are especially pleased—the large number of familiar tunes. We recognize many 
an old favorite, and a friend to whom we handed a copy, counted over forty pieces 
that she knew. They are, almost without exception, choice tunes, well adapted 
to school-room use. Most of the new music will become popular. The elements 
are well arranged for vocal practice.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 

We find in this book a great variety of excellent music, adapted to the wants of 
day schools of all grades. Don’t forget to “let the children sing.” —Maine Teacher, 
Portland, Me. 


Day Scuootr BEtt, of excellent hymns, adapted for schools, and suitable for 
almost all occasions. It contains a large number of pieces which will be favorites 
with the young, as well as several standard glees and patriotic songs. The “ Sab- 
bath Bell,” Nos. 1 and 2, by the same editor, has had an immense sale, and the 
“Day School Bell” seems calculated to secure a reception as favorable as has 
been awarded to its predecessors.—NV. H. Educational Journal. 


Sabbath School Bell, No. 2. 
100,000 COPIES ISSUED. 


An entire new work of nearly 200 pages. Many of the tunes and hymns were 
written expressly for this volume. It will soon be as popular as its predecessor, 
(Bell No. 1,) which has run up to the enormous number of 700,000 copies—out- 
stripping any Sunday School Book of its size ever issued in this country. Also, 
both volumes are bound in one, to accommodate schools wishing them in that form. 
Prices of Bell No. 2—<paper covers, 18 cts., $14 per 100; bound, 25 cts., $20 per 
100; cloth bound, embossed gilt, 30 cts., $25 per 100. Bell No. 1, paper covers, 
15 cts., $12 per 100; bound, 20 cts., $16 per 100; cloth bound, embossed gilt, 25 
cts., $20 per 100. Bell Nos. 1 and 2, bound together, 40 cts., $30 per 100; cloth 
bound, embossed gilt, 50 cts., $40 per 100. 25 copies furnished at the 100 price. 
Mailed at the retail price. 
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NEW MUSIC FOR THE MILLION, 


IN CHEAP FORM, ARRANGED AS QUARTETTES AND CHORUSES FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
CHOIRS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, ETC. 

Shall we know each other there? Shall we meet beyond the River? Be in 
time. There is a beautiful World. Don’t you hear the Angels coming? Where 
Liberty dwells, is my Country; We are coming, Father Abra’am, six hundred 
thousand more; Freedom, Truth, and Right, (national songs.) There is a Land 
of Love. Sorrow shall come again no more. 

Price, 3 cents; 25 cents per dozen; $2 per 100. Postage, 1 cent. In sheet 
form, with piano accompaniment, 25 cents. 


Published by HORACE WATERS, 


481 Broadway, New York. 
Oct., 1862. 








Willson’s Series of School and Family Readers. 


The Primer, and the First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers are now ready. 
Prices, 15, 20, 30, 50, 66 cents, and $1. 


THEIR PLAN, OBJECTS, AIMS, AND TENDENCIES. 


I. 1st, In the early numbers, a more general use is made of the conversational style 
than in other Readers, in order to give variety, and to secure naturalness in reading. 
2d, The proper inflections ure supplied from the beginning, and for the same purpose. 
8d, A great number of the very finest engravings is given; and these are designed not 
only to illustrate and give interest to the subjects, but also to cultivate the taste of the 
pupils.. The principles of the Object system are carried throughout the whole; the 
object being the gradual and systematic development of the perceptive faculties. — 

it Throughout the higher numbers, beginning with the Third Reader, the leading 
idea has been to combine instruction in useful knowledge with instruction in the art of 
reading. With this object in view, and to carry out more fully the principles of “Ob- 
ject Lesson” instruction, the various branches in Natural History and Physical Sci- 
ence—Zoology in its several departments of Beasts (Mammals), Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, 
Insects, &c.; Physiology and the Laws of Health; the Vegetable Kingdom; Geology; 
Physical Geography ; Natural Philosophy ; Chemistry; Astronomy, &e., &c., are in- 
troduced, and made to alternate with Miscellaneous Divisions. These subjects are 
illustrated by the finest engravings—popularized to the capacities of children—and 
made to abound in interest and variety by descriptive incidents, anecdotes, and by 
many of the finest poetic gems in the language. A greater variety of reading matter 
is thus given than can be found in any other series. 

For numerous testimonials from our leading Educators, notices from the Press, no- 
tices of introduction, &c., send for our Educational Bulletins. 


A Series of School and Family Charts, 


Accompanied by a Manual of Object Lessons and Elementary Instruction. 
By Marcus WI.tson and N. A. CALKINS. 


This series embraces twenty-two Charts, each about 22 by 30 inches, abounding in 
elegant colored illustrations. They are designed, in connection with the “* Manual” 
and Calkins’ “ Primary Object Lessons,” to furnish the teacher with the requisite aids 
for the practical application of a true system of elementary instruction. ‘The charts 
are to be mounted on eleven pasteboard cards, for use in the school-room, and put up 
in port-folio form for family instruction. They will also be furnished in sheets, in 
which form they may be sent by mail. 

I. ELEMENTARY Cnarts. The first six are designed for the early Reading Lessons, 
in connection with exercises in Spelling, Counting, Printing, Composition, &c. No.7 
is a Chart of Elementary Sounds; 8, Phonetic Spelling; 9, Writing; 10, Drawing and 
Perspective; 11, Lines and Measures; 12, Forms and Solids. 

II]. Coton Cuarts. No. 11 is a Chart of thirty-five familiar colors; No. 12, a Chro- 
matic Scale of Colors,—a scientific presentation of Colors. 

Ill. Natura History Cnarts. No. 15, Economical Uses of Animals; No. 16, the 
Classification of Animals—the Mammalia; No. 17, Birds; No. 18, Reptiles and Fishes; 
No. 19, Forms of Leaves, Stems, Roots and Flowers; No. 20, Classification of Plants; 
Nos. 21 and 22, Economical Uses of Plants. 

Prices—W hole Set, Mounted, $9.00; in Sheets, by Mail, prepaid, $7.30. 

CALKINS’ PrimMARY OxBJect Lessons; for a Graduated Course of Development. A 
Manual for Teachers and Parents, with Lessons for the proper Training of the Fac- 
ulties of Children. By N. A. Calkins. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

The fundamental idea of this work is that primary education should aim to develop 
the observing powers, rather than, as is the usual plan, to exercise the memory. For 
this purpose, a series of interesting exercises has been framed to develop the ideas of 
form, color, number, size, weight, sound, and place, &c. 

CALKINS’ MANUAL or OBJECT LEssons, and Elementary Instruction. By N. A. Calk- 
ins, author of “ Primary Object Lessons.’’ Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth. ( Jn Press.) 
This volume contains a series of graded lessons in Natural History, Language, Har- 

mony of Colors, Ubjects, and Drawing, and, in connection with the “ Primary Ubject 

Lessons,” furnishes a complete course, illustrating the system of Object Teaching, the 

methods of applying it, and the relation of the exercises to the human mind in its sev- 

eral stages ot early development. This volume also contains a well-digested programme 
for an entire course of Object Lessons in Primary Schools; hence it is an indispensa- 
ble Manual in this department of Education. 


Wittson’s MANuAL OF INFORMATION, and Suggestions for Object Lessons. In a 
Course of Elementary Instruction. Adapted to the use of School and Family 
Charts, and other aids in teaching. 12mo, Cloth. $1.00. (Now Ready.) 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square,N. Y. 

Oct., 1862. 3 ins. 





















































HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATE. 91 
HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATE FOR BLACKBOARDS, 
put up in tin cans ready for use with directions. Sent safely by 
Express. Holbrook’s Liquid Slate is warranted good. A quart will 
cover 50 to 75 square feet. 

Price; pints $1.00, quarts $1.75, gallons $6.00. 


Price of a suitable Camel’s Hair Brush, 39, .40 to .50 © 
Srate Norman Universiry,. 
Gro. SHerwoop, Esq., Bioomineron, March 26, 1861. 


Dear Sir: Your “ Holbrook’s Liquid Slate for Blackboards” is, beyond 
all question, an excellent article. It is giving us satisfaction here, and can 
hardly fail to satisfy any one who wishes a black, hard, slaty surface for 
the use of chalk. Pencils may be also used upon it. 

C. E. HOVEY, Principal. 

I can cheerfully indorse the above, and earnestly recommend the 
“Liquid Slate” for its cheapness, durability and facility of application. 
It gives to every school the means of supplying what is absolutely need- 


ed—a good Blackboard. S. Wrieat, 
Member Ill. State Board of Education. 
Scnoot Apparatus Co., Cuicaco, November 24, 1860. 


Gents: Having seldom found the ordinary painted blackboard to give 
good satisfaction, I was induced to try your Liquid Slate, which J find to 
answer an excellent purpose; giving a perfectly smooth surface, on which 
the crayon can be used with the greatest facility; leaving a well defined 
mark, as easily erased as made. Yours respectfully, 

P. Arxinson, A. M., Principal West Chicago Public School. 
Sprixerretp Hien Scuoor, Mass., Jan. 4th, 1861. 
F. C. Browne, Esq., . 

My Dear Sir: It has been my good fortune to obtain recently a quantity 
of Holbrook’s Liquid Slate for Blackboards, as prepared by your firm. 
Nothing among the conveniences of the school-room has given me so much 
satisfaction, for years, as this preparation. It is indispensable where 
wooden blackboards are used, and very valuable to remedy the slippery 

‘surface of a mastic or plaster board. If teachers were aware of this sim- 
ple method of avoiding the expense and almost uniformly unsatisfactory 
work of an ordinary painter, I have no hesitation in saying you would 
have a unanimous vote of thanks from teachers throughout the land. 

Yours, Arte, Parisu. 

Wis. Journal of Education,—(under patronage of the State,) for May, 
says :—The Liquid Slate makes an excellent surface for chalk, crayon, or 
pencil—preferable to blackboard, and can be laid upon any smooth sur- 
face. We have a specimen by us. 

Caution.—The great and increasing favor with which Holbrook’s 
Liquid Slate has been received, may lead others to imitate it, under some 
similar name. Hence all persons should order directly from us when 
practicable. Or if otherwise, be sure to order ‘ Hoxisroox’s Liquip 
State,” which will be the name on the printed directions accompanying 
each can; and the directions will be copyrighted. We warrant that 
bought of us direct. 


Map Biackpoarps with Siate SuRFACE. 

They may be rolled up like a map and carried safely any distance ; 
then, unrolled and hung upon the wall, they are immediately ready for 
use, and are better than most stationary boards. Small ones for private 
families cost only 50 cents—those a yard square and larger, will cost. one 
dollar a yard. They are made three feet wide and of any length, and can 
be sent to any address by mail for $1.25 per square yard, or by express 
for $1.00 per yard. 


Address at 


25 Howard Street, New York, F. C. Browne. 
118 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill., Geo. SHerwoop. 









GREENLEAF’S 


NEW BLEMBNTARY ALGEBRA; 


AN EASY ANALYTIC COURSE 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL ALGEBRA, 


COMBINING THE 


MOST APPROVED MODERN METHODS, PROGRESSIVELY 
DEVELOPED AND SIMPLIFIED. 


12mo,, about 300 pp. Dozen Price, 50 cents a copy. 





Tuts book is not a revised edition of the “ TreaTisE,” a work which has largely 
shared public favor, but entirely a NEW worRK, of a more elementary character ; 
simple and easy, yet comprehensive, and designed to meet the growing wants of 
classes in Common Schools, which finish arithmetic at a comparative early age. 

The subject has been treated analytically throughout, and every effort has been 
made to combine logical clearness and exhaustive thoroughness with terseness and 
elegant conciseness. 

Discussion OF PROBLEMS, RATIONALIZATION, Rapicat Equations, and 
several other topics, have been included, to give completeness to the book, but all 
treated in a manner to be readily comprehended by beginners. 

In short, no labor or expense has been spared to make this work the BEsrT of its 
kind ever published i in any country. 

The completion of GREENLEAF’s Serres, now, by the addition of the New 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, offers an inducement, it is believed, for a systematic 
effort to bring about in States an entire uniformity, both in Common Schools and 
Academies, upon 


GREENLEAF’S WELL-TRIED BOOKS, 


which, as has been truly said, “IN POPULARITY HAVE NO PARALLEL IN EITHER 
HEMISPHERE.” 


THE NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


will be published early in September, 1862. Specimen copies will be furnished to 
Teachers and Committees on application to the Publishers. 


Wait and get the Latest and Best! 





GREENLEAP’ § MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


Is so generally used in the best Schools of every State in the Union, as to have 
become A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


TERMS OF INTRODUCTOIN. 
Dozen prices. 
New Primary ARITHMETIC, exchanged for the old book and $0.06 $0.99 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, wa 10 14 
Common SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, - 25 374 
NATIONAL ARITHMETIC, ° .40 564 
‘TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, .40 -60 
New ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 35 50 
GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, -60 1.00 





O>> All interested are respectfully invited to correspond with us. 


Published by ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
Oct. ’62—tf. 





POTTER & HAMMOND’S 


Analytical and Progressive System of Penmanship, 


Is based upon the most scientific principles. 


Penmanship is really simplified and reduced to a perfect science, by a careful 
analysis of all the letters, and a methodical arrangement of the copies. It is in 
twelve progressive books, retail price of each book, ten cents, or one dollar per 
dozen. 

N. B.—The publishers will promptly send, post paid, a specimen dozen of the 
copy books, upon receipt of one dollar. These books are made of the best paper, 
and have no superior in any respect. 


POTTER & HAMMOND’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


In three numbers. By single and double entry. The first two numbers of this 
series, comprising three sets of books, with thirty-two pages of beautifully engraved 
copies, designed as a continuation of their system of Penmanship; well adapted 
to higher classes in schools. Appropriate sets of blanks accompany each set. 
No. 1 Boox-Keerine,. * ° is ° ° 20 cents 
Five BLANKS FOR THE SAME, ° ° ° . i 
No. 2 Boox-Keerine, ° ° ° “ ‘ = 
Four Bianks FoR THE SincGte Entry Set 1n No. 2, . . 
Four Bianxks ror First Set or Dousie Entry, as found in No. 2,20 “ 
No. 3 Boox-Keerine, ° ° ‘ ° ; in press 

Each set of blanks, except the blanks for the bound edition, contains sufficient 
paper for rewriting a set of books in a practical manner from the printed transac- 
tions. Retail price for the first two numbers bound together, boards, 65 cents ; 
5 blanks for the same, 25 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 








THE SCHOOL PEN. 


Potter & Hammond’s School Pen is manufactured by Joseph Gillott, of Eng- 
land, expressly for American schools and teachers. Zhe Pen has no superior. 

“Have you used the School Pen of Potter & Hammond’s? Well, it is exceed- 
ingly flexible, and reminds us of the ‘gray goose quill’ of ourearly days. Potter 
& Hammond have had large experience in all the branches of chirography, and 
know how to make the tools and how to use them. Buy the School Pen.”— 
Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 

“The School Pen is just what will be appreciated by teachers. It is made by 
Joseph Gillott, expressly for American schools. It is smooth and circular-pointed ; 
and really can not be surpassed. We have tried the Pen, and can heartily recom- 
mend it, not only for a School Pen, but also for a good business Pen.” —Educa- 


tional Herald. 
THE EXTRA FINE PEN 


is specially adapted to the wants of young ladies, and all persons who wish to 
write a very fine hand. This pen is not surpassed by Gillott’s famous “303.” 
School Pen, P ° ° re ° ° per gross, 65 cents 
Extra Fine Pen, . - . > . : = 7. 
School Pen, put upin dozens, . ° ° ° wi 75 
Extra Fine Pen, “ . ° ; . - 85 .“ 

OS> Specimens sent by mail for ten cents additional per gross. 

Teachers who furnish their pupils with Pens, will find great advantage in buy- 
ing these Pens, put up in dozens. A dozen of carefully selected Pens are neat 
en up in pretty gilt boxes, of the proper size, and then twelve of these email 

oxes are put in a larger box, to make up the gross. These pens are much sought 
for by pupils who have used them ; are conveniently put up for teachers to dispose 
of them to pupils, and yield a good profit to such teachers as retail them at the 
usual price. Send for a box by mail, or order them through your bookseller. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 


Publishers, 596 Broadway, New York. 
Dec., 1861. 25 North Fourth St., Philadelphia. 





FOR PETYSICAL EDUCATION, 


No. 20 Essex St., Boston, MAss. 


This Institution is the pioneer in a new profession. 
and industry will find in this field health, usefulness, and large 
ical men teach in the departments of Anatomy, Physiology an 


has charge of Elocution. 
The course continues ten wecks. Tickets 
prices are reduced 25 per cent. to Ladies. 


(Incorporated in 1861.) 


Ladies and 
roft 
Hygiene 


entlemen of enterprise 
F Three eminent med- 
Prof LEONARD 


Dr. Dio LEwIs of practical Gymnastics, and the Movement Cure. 
75. 
Two courses during the year—the first beginning 


Marticulation $5. Diploma $10. These 


on the 2nd of January, and the second on the 5th of July. 
For a full circular address Dr. Dio LEwts, Box 12, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Lewis has solved the problem. He has 
marked out the way. Many eminent teachers 
are pursuing it with the most excellent 
results. We recognize the debt due Dr. 
Lewis. He has done us teachers and our pu- 
pils avast amount of good.—D. B. Hagar, 
Pres. of the Am. Institute of Instruction. 

I am now satisfied that Dr. Lewis has found 
the true scientific process for physical devel- 
opment. It was my privilege to welcome 
Dr. Lewis at his very first arrival here, and 
every thing since then has only confirmed my 
confidence in his ability to superintend the 
work.—fev. Dr. Kirk, at the first Commence- 
ment of the Institute. 

Henceforth we shall delight to think of Dr. 
Lewis as one who holds our welfare very near 
his own; we shall turn to him for sympath 
and encouragement in our failures, and shall 
love to bring our successes to him, as belong- 
ing more to him than ourselves.— Miss May, 
Valedictory at the first Graduating Class. 


I rejoice, Mr. President, that the Normal 


Institute for Physical Education has been 
established in Boston. I rejoice that it has at 
its head a gentleman so admirably qualified 
to give it eminent success. I believe that no 
individual has ever, in this country, given the 
subject of Physical Education such an im- 
pulse as has Dr. Lewis. He deserves the 
credit of it. (Applause.) 

You may not know it, ladies and gentlemen, 
but this Institution is famous in every part of 
the land. There is not a live educator in 
America who is not looking to see what is to 
be the result of Dr. Lewis’s Institution in 
Boston. These exercises can be introduced 
into any school-room with desks. The prob- 
lem is solved. 

I trust, ladies and gentlemen, that this is 
the commencement of a new era, and that the 
system taught by Dr. Lewis, will be univer- 
sally introduced into our schools.—Eztract 
froma speech delivered at the Second Com- 
mencement of “‘ Lewis’s Normal Institute,” by 
J.D. PHILBRICK, EsqQ., Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 





TEACHERS’ PURCHASING AGENCY! 


School and Music Teachers will find it for their interest to cor- 


respond with 


A. WATROUS & CO,, 
111 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Who make it their special business to supply 


SCHOOL BOOKS, MUSIC BOOKS, 


And all other articles needed by Teachers and Pupils, 
AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES, 


In large or small quantities. 





> Send for our Circular and Price Catalogue. 





Og A copy of the Book will be sent per mail, prepaid by the Publishers, on re- 
ceipt of the price, $1.75. 





Just Published, 


A Manual of Elementary Instruction, 
FOR THE USE OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND NORMAL CLASSES. 


CONTAINING A GRADUATED COURSE OF 


OBJECT LESSONS. 
By E. A. SHELDON, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Oswego, N. Y., 
Assisted by Miss M. E. M. JONES and Prof. H. KRUSI. 
The work clearly and fully exhibits the most approved methods of 
DEVELOPING THE FACULTIES OF CHILDREN, 


By means of Oral or Object Lessons, on 


COLOR, WEIGHT, PLACE, or GEOGRAPHY, 
FORM, SOUND, DRAWING, 
NUMBERS, LANGUAGE, HUMAN BODY, 
OBJECTS, READING, ANIMALS, 
SIZE, SPELLING, PLANTS, 

MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


It is the largest, most complete and reliable work on the subject yet published 
in this country ; and the extensive PRACTICAL experience of the authors must 
make it a useful book for teachers. 


PROF. GUYOT’S MAPS. 


The first Map of Prof. Guyot’s Serres oF Watt Maps, 


SOUTH AMERICA—Five Feet by Six Feet, 





will be published on the Ist of January, to be followed by 


MAP OF UNITED STATES, 


WHICH I8 NEARLY READY. 


Prof. Guyot’s Maps will give the results of the most recent explorations and 
information, and will be found to be the most complete and reliable physical and 
political Maps, and superior to any published in this country or Europe. Great 
pains have been taken with the mechanical execution. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
124 Grand St., New York. 


Dec., 1862. 1 ins. 















CONNECTICUT SCHOOL BOOKS. 
WARREN’S SERIES OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES, 





Warren’s Primary GEOGRAPHY, - ° « « $0.45 
Warren’s Common ScHoo. ieechantik - - ‘ - - - 1.00 
Warren’s PuysicaL GeoGRAPHY, - - - - - . - 1,25 


RevisEp Epitions—Containing Census of 1S60—New Maps—Recent Discov- 
eries and Political Changes. 

These Geographies, though so recently issued, are already used in nearly all 
the larger cities in the United States, and are having a rapid introduction into 
the smaller Cities and Towns. 


GREENE'S IMPROVED GRAMMARS. 





GREENE’S INTRODUCTION, - - - 0.30 
GREENE’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, (Just Published,) - - - - - 0.50 
GREENE’S ANALYSIS, - - - - - - - - - - 0.50 


These books were prepared by Professor Samugt S. Greene, of Brown Uni- 
versity. Their best recommendation is the fact that they are in general use as 
text-books in the better class of schools in all parts of the United States. 


COLBURN’S NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETIOS. 


Tue CHILD’s ARITHMETIC, - - - 0.12 
Co.LBurn’s INTELLECTUAL leniailiiinle - - - - - - 0.20 
Co.surn’s Common Scnoot ARITHMETIC, - - - - - 0.50 
CoLpurn’s ARITHMETIC AND ITS APPLICATIONS, - - - - - 0.75 


These works are eminently practical, and have received the warm approval 
of all those teachers who have made themselves acquainted with their merits. 





Leacn’s Compiete SPELLER, - - - - ° ° a é 0.25 
All the difficulties in orthography are so arranged and classified in this man- 
ual, that they may be easily overcome by the pupil. 


Berarp’s Unitep States History, - - . - - - - 0.50 

This little manual is very differently arranged from the school histories in 
common use, and the attractive and pleasant style in which it is written, can 
not fail to interest and instruct the learner. 

Although so recently published these books are more extensively used in the 
schools of Connecticut than any others of their class. 

Corpurn’s ARITHMETICS and GREENE’S GRAMMARS are used in all the schools 
of Norwich, New Haven, Hartford, and in a large number of the more impor- 
tant country towns. Warren’s Geograpuies and Leacn’s Spencers are also in 
very general use. Some of these books are used in nearly every city and town 
in the State. 

They are also extensively used in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and are 
rapidly increasing in sale in nearly every Northern State. 

The above named books will be furnished for first introduction at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, so that in many cases it will be even MORE ECONOMICAL To IN- 
TROPUCE THEM than to continue using inferior works, 

OS Copies of either of the above books will be furnished for examination 
with reference to introduction, on application to 

DEXTER 8S. STONE, Boston, Mass., 
' Agent ror Intropuction —Orrice at Cyrus G. Cooxe’s Booxstorg, 
DecemBer, 1862. 1 mo. 37 and 39 Brattle Street. 


























A New pia a for i Teacher's Library. 


A Graded Course of Instruction for Public Schools, with copious 
Practical Directions to Teachers, and Observations on 
School Discipline, School Records, Pri- 
mary Schools, Heating and 
Ventilation, &e. 

W. iH. WELLS, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago. 

PRICE, 75 CENTS, 

Published by 
A, 8 BARNES & BURR, 51 and 53 John St., New York. 
Publishers of the National Series of Standard School-Books. 





While the Author of this work had charge of the State Normal School at West- 
field, Mass., he devoted special attention to the natural order of studics in a graded 
course of instruction, and the best means of developing symmetrically and harmo- 
niously the mental faculties. 

In his relation to the Public Schools of Chicago, during the last six years, he 
has enjoyed the most favorable opportunity to improve the principles which he had 
previously discussed before successive classes of teachers in Massachusetts ; and 
as Chairman of the Committce on the Course of Instruction in the Normal Uni- 
versity of the State of Illinois, he has had occasion to continue his labors in the 
same direction. 

About two years since, he embodied the results of these investigations and ex- 
periments in an elaborate report to the Chicago Board of Education, presenting a 
carefully prepared outline of a graded course of study, with copious practical sug- 
gestions accompanying the regular course for each grade. 

After a thorough trial of the course in the schools of Chicago, the author has 
revised and enlarged it, and made such modifications as were required to adapt it 
to general use. He has also added several practical Essays on School Records, 
School Discipline, and other educational topics. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the work, and such are the circumstances under 
which it has been prepared. 

One of the most marked features of the Course is a complete Syllabus of a 
Systematic Course of Oral Instraction, embracing Object Teaching, Moral Les- 
sons, etc. 

A special effort has been made to remove the common complaint, that school 
instruction lacks practicalness. Bricf Oral Exercises are extended through all the 
grades, embracing Practical Lessons on Common Philosophy and Common Things, 
interspersed among the other Exercises so as to afford an agreeable variety and 
healthful relaxation, without interfering with the successful prosecution of the other 
branches. 


Nov., 1862. 1 ins. 











Important to Educators. 


OBJECT TEACHING... 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, have just published : 


I. A Series of School and Family Charts: Twenty-two in number; designed for a course 
of Elementary Instruction in Schools and Families. By Marcrus Wittsonand N. A. CALKINS. 
These splendid Charts, 22 in number. size of each about 22 by 30 inches, and containing more 

than 600 colored illustrations, will be furnished either separately or in full sets, either mounted 

or in sheets, and also, for Family use, in Atlas form. When mounted, twoareonacard. They 
are sent by mai). in sheets, at the prices named. 

The first six, which are Reading Vharts—jth, Elementary Sounds—8th, Phonetic Spelling— 
9th, Writing—10th, Drawing and Perspective—ilth. Lines and Measures—12th, Forms and Sol- 
tds ; in sheets, 25 cents each :. mounted, 60 cents per card. 

No. 13, containing 35 familiar colors, (and accompanied by 70 hand Color-cards,) in sheets, 90 
cents. No. 14, Chromatic Scale of Colors, in sheets, 60 cents. The two Color Charts, with hand 
Color-cards, mounted, $1:80 —Nos 15 and 16, Quadrupeds; 17, Birds; 18, Reptiles and Fishes ; 
and 19, 20, 21, and 22, Plants; at 35 cents each, in sheets: mounted, 90 cents per card. 

Price of the entire set, in sheets, $7 00; mounted, $9 00; Atlas form, $11.00. 


II. A Manual of Instruction in Object Lessons: adapted to the use of the School and 

Family Charts, and other Aidsin Teaching. By Marctus Wittson. Price, $1 00. 

These truly splendid Charts, 22 in number, size of each about 22 by 30 inches, and containing 
more than 600 colored illustrations, are a long step in advance—in attractiveness at least, and 
apparent utility —of any previous school-room aids which have fallen under our notice. There 
are six charts of illustrated Reading Lessons for’ the little ones, with type large enough to be 
easily read thirty feet distant ; a chartof Elementary Sounds, of Phonetic Spelling, of Writing, 
Drawing, and Perspective, Lines and Measures, Forms and Solids ; two beautiful charts of Colors 
—worth, alone, to the young ladies in our female seminaries, the price of the whole set; and 
colored charts of Quadrupeds, of Birds, of Reptiles, and Fishes; and four charts of Plants, to 
illustrate the Forms, Classification, and Uses of the Vegetable Kingdom. Although a seemingly 
wide range of studies is here presented for childhood, yet, by the aid of the accompanying Man- 
ual, the whole is adapted to a plain, practical, and interesting course of familiar, elementary, 
school-room, or family instruction.—The Manual, by Mr. Willson, is not only an exposition of 
the principles on which the Development system, or system of ‘* Object Teaching,” as it is gen- 
erally called, is based, but it contains the directions and the information which are required by 
the teacher to enable him to use the oharts to advantage, and to adapt the system itself, with all 
available aids from natural objects, to the practical duties of the school-room. Those who sup- 
pose that the system here developed consists merely of oral instructions about ‘‘common thing,” 
and hence is defective as a means of discipline, will learn from this work that its tendencies are 
the very opposite of the “ pouring in ‘’ method, and that it claims so to educate—“ develop ”— 
the perceptive faculties of childhood, as to combine the most extended and thorough mental 
culture with the readiest acquisition of knowledge. The author further shows th‘s system of 
= by the aid of the “‘ objects’ themselves to be ne new thing, but the system on which 
Nature imparts instruction, and on which all science has been buiit up in the progress of the 
race; and that it is in the school-room chiefly, and in primary education most strikingly. that 
we have departed from its principles. As illustrative of the manner in which science is popular- 
ized in this work, as well as in the series of Readers by the same author, we would call attention 
to the chapter which treats of Colors—their manifold tints, shades and hues—their combina- 
tions, proportions, complementaries—and their harmonies in nature, dress, paintings, &c. Our 
schools, at least, will no longer have an excuse for remaining ignorant upon a subject which ad- 
dresses itself with so much interest to our constant, every-day observation. It is the common 
things of life, s0 many of which “ science” has appropriated to herself and disguised under a 
forbidding nomenclature—the miracles of wisdom, goodness, and design every where around us 
—the very things that appeal to our sympathies and interests—that we have hitherto too much 
neglected in our systems of education. 

From Ws. H. WE11s, Esq., Supt. of Public Schools of Chicago, Oct. 4, 1862 :—“I have read 
your ‘ Manual of Instruction in Object Lessons’ with more than ordinary care, and with mora 
than ordinary satisfaction. It is admirably suited to the object for which it has been prepared, 
and furnishes more substantial aid to teachers in arranging and filling out a systematic course 
of object lessons, than any other work that has yet been issued.” 

From Hon. 8. 8. RANDALL, Supt. of Public Instruction, New York City, Oct 8, 1862:—* I have 
carefully examined your admirable series of ‘School and Family Charts,’ and the ‘Manual of In- 
struction in Object Lessons,’ and highly approve of their design and execution. They will form 
a very desirable addition to the text-books and charts for our primary departments and schools, 
and will, I trust, be adopted by the Board, and extensively used by the teachers.” 

Extract of a letter from Danie, Hovuau, Principal of First District Public School. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Oct. 6, 1862 :—*‘‘ Soon after the opening of our schools, I placed the Cleveland Cards, M’- 
Guffey’s Charts, and your ‘ School and Family Charts,’ in the hands of three teachers, who had 

classes of children—more than 60 in each—not yet in books. To the best class I gave the 
Cleveland Cards, and to the poorest yours. Of course I did not have your Manual, designed to 
accompany the Uharts, and could not know your method. . . . But with your Charts, the child- 
ren were taught, and they learned to name, all the sixty words on Chart No. 1, to spell them, 
and to count them, in the short space of two weeks. . . . We will now, having your Manual, 
change our method more in accordance with your directions... But your whole plan is excellent, 
and you will never know the amount of good you have done for the many teachers who are anx- 
ious to teach right, but do not know how. Your plan of Oral Composition, as taught in con- 
nection with the Charts, is, in my opinion, the correct one, and is worth more to the true teacher 
than all the works on ‘ Composition Writing’ that have been published. The Reading Charts I 
consider as nearly perfect as books or charts can be made.”’ 

0 For a full description of Willson’s Readers, School and Family Charts, Object Lessons, &e, 
see Educational Bulletin, which may be obtained gratuitously on application to HARPER & 
cROTHERS. [Nov., 1862.—2 ins.] ; 



































Willson’s Series of School and Family Readers. 


The Primer, and the First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers are now ready. 
Prices, 15, 20, 30, 50, 66 cents, and $1. 


THEIR PLAN, OBJECTS, AIMS, AND TENDENCIES. 


I. 1st, In the early numbers, a more general use is made of the conversational styleé 
than in other Readers, in order to give variety, and to secure naturalness in reading. 
2d, The proper inflections ure supplied from the beginning, and for the same purpose. 
8d, A great number of the very finest engravings is given; and these are designed not 
only to.illustrate and give interest to the subjects, but also to cultivate the taste of the 
pupils. The principles of the Object system are carried throughout the whole; the 
object being the gradual and systematic development of the perceptive faculties. 

Il. Throughout the higher numbers, beginning with the Third Reader, the leading 
idea has been to combine instruction in useful knowledge with instruction in the art 0 
reading. Witb this object in view, and to carry out more fully the principles of “Ob- 
ject Lesson” instruction, the various branches in Natural History and Physical Sci- 
ence—Zoology in its several departments of Beasts (Mammals), Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, 
Insects, &c.; Physiology and the Laws of Health; the Vegetable Kingdom; Geology ; 
Physical Geography; Natural Philosophy; Chemistry; Astronomy, &c., &c., are in 
troduced, and made to alternate with Miscellaneous Divisions. ‘These subjects are 
illustrated by the finest engravings—popularized to the capacities of children—and 

‘made to abound in interest and variety by descriptive incidents, anecdotes, and by 
many of the finest ee in the language. A greater variety of reading matter 
is thus given than can be found in any other series. 

For numerous testimonials from our leading Educators, notices from the Press, no- 
tices of introduction, &c., send for our Educational Bulletins. 


A Series of School and Family Charts, 
Accompanied by a Manual of Object Lessons and Elementary Instruction. 
By Marcus Wi.tson and N. A. CaLKIns. 


This series embraces twenty-two Charts, each about 22 by 30 inches, abounding in 
elegant colored illustrations. They are designed, in connection with the “ Manual” 
and Calkins’ “ Primary Object Lessons,’’ to furnish the teacher with the requisite aids 
for the practical application of a true system of elementary instruction. -The charts 
are to be mounted on eleven pasteboard cards, for use in the school-room, and put up 
in port-folio form for family instruction. They will also be furnished in sheets, in 
which form they may be sent by mail. 

I. ELEMENTARY CHArts. ‘The first six are designed for the early Reading Lessons, 
in connection with exercises in Spelling, Counting, Printing, Composition, &c. No.7 
is a Chart of Elementary Sounds; 8, Phonetic Spelling; 9, Writing; 10, Drawing and 
Perspective; 11, Lines and Measures; 12, Forms and Solids. 

II. Cotor Cuarts. No. 11 isa Chart of thirty-five familiar colors; No. 12, a Chro- 
matic Scale of Colors,—a scientific presentation of Colors. 

Ill. Narurat History Cnarts. No. 15, Economical Uses of Animals; No. 16, the 
Classification of Animals—the Mammalia; No. 17, Birds; No. 18, Reptiles and Fishes; 
No. 19, Forms of Leaves, Stems, Roots and Flowers; No. 20, Classification of Plants; 
Nos. 21 and 22, Economical Uses of Plants. 

; Prices—W hole Set, Mounted, $9.00; in Sheets, by Mail, prepaid, $7.30. 


Cavkins’ PrimMARY OsJect Lessons; for a Graduated Course of Development. A 
Manual for Teachers and Parents, with Lessons for the proper Training of the Fac- 
ulties of Children. By N. A. Calkins. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

The fundamental idea of this work is that primary education should aim to develop 
the observing powers, rather than, as is the usual plan, to exercise the memory. For 
this purpose, a series of interesting exercises has been framed to develop the ideas of 
form, color, number, size, weight, sound, and place, &c. 

CaLKins’ MANUAL OF Ossect Lessons, and Elementary Instruction. By N. A. Calk- 
ins, author of “ Primary Object Lessons.” Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth. ( Jn Press.) - 
This volume contains a series of graded lessons in Natural History, Language, Har- 

mony of Colors, Ubjects, and Drawing, and, in connection with the “ egw hae a 

Lessons,” furnishes a complete course, illustrating the system of Object Teaching, the 

methods of applying it, and the relation of thé exercises to the human mind in its sev- 

eral stages of early development. This volume also contains a well-digested programme 
for an entire course of Object Lessons in Primary Schools; hence it is an indispensa-~ 
ble Munual in this department of Education. 

WILtson’s MANUAL oF INFORMATION, and Suggestions for Object Lessons. In a 
Course of Elementary Instruction. Adapted to the use of School and Family 
Charts, and other aids in teaching. 12mo, Cloth. $1.00. (Now Ready. ) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square,N. Y. 
Oct., 1862. 8 ins. . 








NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 


Tae Day Scnoort Beii.—The tunes are lively, and such as may be easily 
mastered by children. The spirit of the Song is unexceptionable, and well adapted 
to the school-room. It is the cheapest and among the best compends of school 
music published.—N. Y. Teacher. 

Day Scnoor Beti.—This book is eminently adapted to use in our common 
schools. The editor very truly observes in his preface, “ It is universally conceded 
that singing streugthens the lungs, softens the voice, sweetens the temper, and is 
one of the richest sources of exquisite enjoyment.” These are, certainly, results 
which we need to have brought about in our systems of education, and we are firm 
in the conviction that this science ought to be taught in all our schools 

We have a great number of school song books before the public, but many of 
them lack musical as well as literary taste, and are really demoralizing in their in- 
fluence upon the musical talent of the young. Airs of acknowledged excellence, 
wedded to words of true poetry, are the qualities that ought to be sought with the 
greatest care in the preparation of a school song book. ‘This book seems to com- 
bine these two qualities. —Penn. School Journal. 


Tue Day Scuoor Bett.—We unhesitatingly pronounce this collection of mu- 
sic the best we have ever seen for general use in our schools. With one feature we 
are especially pleased—the large number of familiar tunes. We recognize many 
an old favorite, and a friend to whom we handed a copy, counted over forty pieces 
that she knew. They are, almost without exception, choice tunes, well adapted 
to school-room use. Most of the new music will become popular. The elements 
are well arranged for vocal practice.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


We find in this book a great variety of excellent music, adapted to the wants of 
day schools of all grades. Don’t forget to “let the children sing.” —Maine Teacher, 
Portland, Me. 

Day Scuoor BE tt, of excellent hymns, adapted for schools, and suitable for 
almost all occasions. It contains a large number of pieces which will be favorites 
with the young, as well as several standard glees and patriotic songs. The “ Sab- 
bath Bell,” Nos. 1 and 2, by the same editor, has had an immense sale, and the 
“Day School Bell” seems calculated to secure a reception as favorable as has 
been awarded to its predecessors.—N. H. Educational Journal. 


Sabbath School Bell, No. 2. 
100,000 COPIES ISSUED. 


An entire new work of nearly 200 pages. Many of the tunes and hymns were 
written expressly for this volume. It will soon be as popular as its predecessor, 
(Bell No. 1,) which has run up to the enormous number of 700,000 copies—out- 
stripping any Sunday School Book of its size ever issued in this country. Also, 
both volumes are bound in one, to accommodate schools wishing them in that form. 
Prices of Bell No. 2—paper covers, 18 cts., $14 per 100; bound, 25 cts., $20 per 
100; cloth bound, embossed gilt, 30 cts., $25 per 100. Bell No. 1, paper covers, 
15 cts., $12 per 100; bound, 20 cts., $16 per 100; cloth bound, embossed gilt, 25 
cts., $20 per 100. Bell Nos. 1 and 2, bonnd together, 40 cts., $30 per 100; cloth 
bound, embossed gilt, 50 cts., $40 per 100. 25 copies furnished at the 100 price. 
Mailed at the retail price. 


NEW MUSIC FOR THE MILLION, 


IN CHEAP FORM, ARRANGED AS QUARTETTES AND CHORUSES FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
CHOIRS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, ETC. 

Shall we know each other there? Shall we meet beyond the River? Be in 
time. There is a beautiful World. Don’t you hear the Angels coming? Where 
Liberty dwells, is my Country; We are coming, Father Abra’am, six hundred 
thousand more; Freedom, Truth, and Right, (national songs.) There is a Land 
of Love. Sorrow shall come again no more. 

Price, 3 cents; 25 cents per dozen; $2 per 100. Postage, 1 cent. In sheet 
form, with piano accompaniment, 25 cents. 


Published by HORACE WATERS, 


481 Broadway, New York. 
Oct., 1862. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BREWER & PILESTON, 


No. 131 Washington St., Boston. 


A Hand-Book of Classical Geography, Chronology, Mythology, and 
Antiquities. é 
Prepared for the use of Schools, by T. P. ALLEN and W. F. ALiEn: 12mo. 131 
pp. Price, 50 cents. A liberal discount will be made to Teachers and the Trade. 
This book will prove to be the most complete and useful Hand book, in this de- 
partment of learning, extant. Itis printed on beautiful paper, in the highest style 
of the Cambridge press, and contains: Ancient Geography, Ancient Chronology, 
Grecian Mythology, Roman Mythology, Egyptian Mythology, Grecian Antiqui- 
ties, Roman Antiquities, Miscellaneous, Tables, Genealogies, etc., ete. Copies 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


Manual of Agriculture. 
Prepared under the direction, and published with the sanction, of the Mass. State 

Board of Agriculture. ’ 

This work supplies a want long and deeply felt in our public schools, and the 
fidelity, ca:e and practical good sense with which it has been prepared can not fail 
to commend it to general favor. The Board of Agriculture of Massachusetts, after 
a most careful and thorough revision, have given to this Manual the following full 
and hearty endorsement :—“Resolved, That this Board approve of the Manual of 
Agriculture, submitted by its authors, Geo. B. Emerson and Charles L. Flint, and 
recommend its publication by these gentlemen, as a work well adapted for use in 
the schools of Massachusetts.” 

Price, 75 cents. Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price. A liberal discount 
made to Schools, Academies, or Public Institutions. 


Hillard’s Series of Readers, 


Consisting of Hillard’s First Primary Reader, Second Primary Reader, Third 
Primary Reader, Fourth Class Reader, Third Class Reader, Second Class 
Reader, and First Class Reader. 

These Readers are superior in mechanical excellencies, paper, binding, illustra- 
tions, &c., as well as in the variety, good taste, literary merit, moral tone, and in- 
structive interest of the selections. They have met with great favor wherever they 
have been made known. The entire series has been introduced into all the Public 
Schools of Boston, both Primary and Grammar. They have also been introduced, 
in whole or in part, into the Public Schools of Hartford, Norwich, Danielsonville, 
Roxbury, Cambridge, Philadelphia, Salem, Dedham, Portland, Providence, Chi- 
cago, Thomaston, Cleveland, Lowell, New Orleans, New York, Dorchester, St. 
Louis, Worcester, Saco, Biddeford, Pittsfield, Adams, Fitchburg, Hingham, &c. 

The selections for this series have been made with great care by one of the best 
read scholars in the country,—a gentleman, the purity of whose literary taste, 
sound judgment and general fitness for the task are unsurpassed. In their prepa- 
ration, the compiler has been aided by the experience and counsel of careful and 
successful teachers. Wherever they have been examined by competent judges, they 
have been approved and strongly recommended, and wherever they have been in- 
troduced they have given satisfaction. 

Teachers, School Officers, and all interested in education, are invited to exam- 
ine these works. Copies for examination will be sent to teachers, upon the receipt 
of the postage for prepayment. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. 
The Latest! e Largest! The Best! 
1,854 Royal Quarto Pages; 1,000 Superb Wood Cut Illustrations ; 20,000 New 
Words and Definitions; 1,100 Excellent Articles on Synonyms; Pronouncing 
Vocabulary of Names of Eminent Men. 


Worcester’s School Dictionary, Comprehensive Dictionary, 


Elementary Dictionary, Academic Dictionary, 


Universal and Critical Dictionary. 
Nov., 1862. * 








THE HORACE WATERS MODERN IMPROVED 
OVERSTRUNG BASS 
FULL TRON FRAME PIANOS 


Are justly pronounced by the Press and Music Masters to be superior Instruments. 
hey are built of the best and most thoroughly seasoned materials, and 
will stand any climate. The tone is very deep, round, full, and 
mellow; the touch elastic. Each Piano warranted 
for three years. Prices from $175 to $700. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“The Horace Waters Pianos are known as among the very best.””—Evangelist. 

“We can speak of their merits from personal knowledge.”—Chr. Intelligencer. 

“Nothing at the fair displaved greater excellence.””— Churchman. 

Waters’ Pianos and Melodeons challenge comparison with the finest made any 
where in the country.”—Home Journal. 


$150---NEW 7-OCTAVE PIANOS, 


In Rosewood cases, iron frames, and overstrung bass, of different makers, for $150; 
do., with mouldings, $160; do., with carved legs and inlaid name-board, $175, 
$185, and $200 ; do., with pearl keys, $225, $250, and $300 ; new 64-octave, $135 ; 
do., 6%-octave, $140. The above Pianos are fully warranted, and are the greatest 
bargains that can be found in the city. Please call and see them. Second-hand 
Pianos at $25, $40, $50, $60, $75, and $100. 


The Horace Waters Melodeons, 


Rosewood Cases, Tuned the Equal Temperament, with the Patent Divided Swell 
and Solo Stop. Prices from $35 to $200. Organ Harmoniums with Pedal Bass, 
$250, $275, and $300. School Harmoniums, $40, $60, $80, and $100. 

Also, Melodeons and Harmoniums of the following makers: Prince & Co’s, 
Carhart & Needham, Mason & Hamlin, and S. D. & H. W. Smith, all of which 
will be sold at extremely low prices. These Melodeons remain in tune a long 
time. Each Melodeon warranted for three years. 

= A liberal discount to clergymen, Churches, Sabbath Schools, Lodges, Sem- 
inaries, and Teachers. The Trade supplied on the most liberal terms. 


HORACE WATERS, Ag’t, 481 Broadway, New York. 


PRS DAY SCAO Olb BBL. 
85,000 COPIES ISSUED. 


A new Singing Book for Day Schools, called the ‘“‘ Day School Bell,” is now 
ready. It contains about 200 choice songs, rounds, catches, duetts, trios, quartetts 
and choruses, many of them written expressly for this work, besides 32 pages of 
the Elements of Music. The Elements are so easy and progressive, that ordinary 
teachers will find themselves entirely successful in instructing even young scholars 
to sing correctly and scientifically ; while the tunes and words embrace such a va- 
riety of lively, attractive. and soul-stirring music and sentiments, that no trouble 
will be experienced in inducing all beginners to go on with zeal in acquiring skill 
in one of the most health-giving, beauty-improving, happiness -yielding, and order- 
producing exercises of school life. In simplicity of its elements, in variety and 
adaptation of music, and in excellence and number of its songs, original, selected 
and adapted, it claims by much to excel all competitors. It will be found the best 
ever issued for seminaries, academies and public schools. A few sample pages of 
the elements, tunes, and songs, are given in a Circular; send and get one. It is 
compiled by Horace Waters, author of “ Sabbath School Bell,” Nos. 1 and 2, 
which have had the enormous sale of 800,000 copies. 

Prices—paper cover, 20 cts.; $15 per 100: bound, 30 cts.; $22 per 100: cloth 
bound, embossed gilt, 40 cts.; $30 per 100. 25 copies furnished at the $100 price. 
Mailed at the retail price. 


































































POTTER & HAMMOND’S 


Analytical and Progressive System of Penmanship, 


Ts based upon the most scientific principles. 


Penmanship is really simplified and reduced to a perfect science, by a careful 
analysis of all the letters, and a methodical arrangement of the copies. It is in 
twelve progressive books, retail price of each book, ten cents, or one dollar per 
dozen. 

N. B.—The publishers will promptly send, post paid, a specimen dozen of the 
copy books, upon receipt of one dollar. These books are made of the best paper, 
and have no superior in any respect. 


POTTER & HAMMOND’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


In three numbers. By single and double entry. The first two numbers of this 

- series, comprising three sets of books, with thirty-two pages of beautifully engraved 

copies, designed as a continuation of their system of Penmanship; well adapted 
to higher classes in schools. Appropriate sets of blanks accompany each set. 





No. 1 Boox-Keeprine, . ‘ ° . ° ° 20 cents 
Five BLANKS FOR THE SAME, ° ° ° ° o ee 
No. 2 Boox-KeEeEpine, ‘ > a ; . 33 
Four Bianks For THE SINGLE Entry Set 1n No. 2, . 2 


Four Buanks ror First Set or Dousie Entry, as found in No. 2,20 “ 
No. 3 Boox-Keerine, ; : ° ° ° in press 

Each set of blanks, except the blanks for the bound edition, contains sufficient 
paper for rewriting a set of books in a practical manner from the printed transac- 
tions. Retail price for the first two numbers bound together, boards, 65 cents ; 
5 blanks for the same, 25 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 





THE SCHOOL PEN. 
Potter & Hammond’s School Pen is manufactured by Joseph Gillott, of Eng- 
land, expressly for American schools and teachers. Zhe Pen has no superior. 


“ Have you used the School Pen of Potter & Hammond’s? Well, it is exceed- 
ingly flexible, and reminds us of the ‘ gray goose quill’ of ourearly days. Potter 
& Hammond have had large experience in all the branches of chirography, and 
know how to make the tools and how to use them. Buy the School Pen.”— 
Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 

“The School Pen is just what will be appreciated by teachers. It is made by 
Joseph Gillott, expressly for American schools. It is smooth and circular-pointed ; 
and really can not be surpassed. We have tried the Pen, and can heartily recom- 
mend it, not only for a School Pen, but also for a good business Pen.” —Educa- 


tional Herald. 
THE EXTRA FINE PEN 


is specially adapted to the wants of young ladies, and all persons who wish to 
write a very fine hand. This pen is not surpassed by Gillott’s famous “303.” 


School Pen, . per gross, 65 cents 
Extra Fine Pen, é : : é ‘ 4 = 7 * 
School Pen, put upin dozens, . ‘ . ° ” a 
Extra Fine Pen, " é 7 oe: + 


OS> Specimens sent by mail for ten cents additional per gross. 

Teachers who furnish their pupils with Pens, will find great advantage in buy- 
ing these Pens, put up in dozens. A dozen of carefully selected Pens are neath 
put up in pretty gilt boxes, of the proper size, and then twelve of these small 
boxes are put in a larger box, to make up the gross. These pens are much sought 
for by pupils who have used them ; are conveniently put up for teachers to dispose 
of them to pupils, and yield a good profit to such teachergas retail them at the 
usual price. Send for a box by mail, or order them throngh your bookseller. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 


Publishers, 596 Broadway, New York. 
Dec., 1861. 25 North Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


FOR PECTYSICAL EDUCATION, 
No. 20 Essex St., Boston, MAss. 


This Institution is the pioncer in a new profession. 
and industry will find in this field heath, usefulness, and large 
ical men teach i the departments of Anitomy, Physiology and Hygiene 









(Incorporated in 1861.) 


Ladies and gentlemen of enterprise 
roft, Three eminent med- 
Prof LEONARD 


has charye of Elocution. Dr. Dio Lewis of practical Gymnastics, and the Movement Cure. 


The course continues ten weeks. 
prices are re lced 25 per cent. to Ladies. 


Tickets $? 


5. Moarticulation $5. Diploma $10. These 


T v9 cours?s duriag the year—the first beginning 


on the 211 of January, and the second on the 5th of July. 
For a full circular address Dr. Dio Lewts, Box 12, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Lewis has solved the problem. He has 
marked out the way. Many eminent teachers 
are pursuing it with the most excellent 
results. We recognize the debt due Dr. 
Lewis. He has done us teachers and our pu- 
pils avast amount of good.—D. B. Hagar, 
Pres. of the Am. Institute of Instruction. 


I am now satisfied that Dr. Lewis has found 
the trie scientific process for physical devel- 
opment. It was my privilege to welcome 
Dr. Lewis at his very first arrival here, and 
every thing since then has only confirmed my 
confidence in his ability to superintend the 
work.—?ev. Dr. Kirk, at the first Commence- 
ment of the institute. 

Henceforth we shall delight to think of Dr. 
Lewis as one who holds our welfare very near 
his own; we sh:1l turn to him for sympath 
and encouragement in our failures, and shall 
love to bring our successes to him, as belong- 
ing more to him than ourselves.—Miss May, 
Valedictory at the first Graduating Class. 


I rejoice, Mr. President, that the Normal 


Institute for Physical Education has been 
established in Boston. I rejoice thatit has at 
its head a gentleman so admirably qualified 
to give it eminent success. I belicve that no 
individual hs ever, in this country, given the 
subject of Physical Education such an im- 
pulse as has Dr. Lewis. He descrves the 
credit of it. (Applausc.) 

You may not know it, ladies and gentlemen, 
but this Institution is famous in every partof 
the land. There is not a live educator in 
America who is not looking to sce what is to 
be the result of Dr. Lewis’s Institution in 
Boston. These exercises can be introduced 
into any school-room with desks. The prob- 
lem is solved. 

I trust, ladies and gentlemen, that this is 
the commencement of a new era, and that the 
system taught by Dr. Lewis, will be univer- 
sally introduced into our schools.—Fatract 
froma speech delivered at the Second Com- 
mencement of “ Lewis’s Normal Institute,” by 
J.D. PHILBRICK, Esq., Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 





TEACHERS’ PURCHASING AGENCY! 


School and Music Teachers will find it for their interest to cor- 


respond with 


A. WATROUS & CO.,, 


11t NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Who make it their special business to supply 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


MUSIC BOOKS, 


And all other articles needed by Teachers and Pupils, 


AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES, 


In large or small quantities. 


@ Send for our Circular and Price Catalogue. 























HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATE. 91 
HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATE FOR BLACKBOARDS, 
put up in tin cans ready for use with directions. Sent safely by 
Express. Holbrook’s Liquid Slate is warranted good. A quart will 
cover 50 to 75 square feet. 
Price; pints $1.00, quarts $1.75, gallons $6.00. 


Price of a suitable Camel’s Hair Brush, 09, .40 to .50 
Strate Normat Universiry, } 
Geo. Suerwoop, Esq., Bioomineton, March 26, 1861. 


Dear Sir: Your * Holbrook’s Liquid Slate for Blackboards” is, beyond 
all question, an excellent article. It is giving us satisfaction here, and can 
hardly fail to satisfy any one who wishes a black, hard, slaty surface for 
the use of chalk. Pencils may be also used upon it. 

C. E. HOVEY, Principal. 

I can cheerfully indorse the above, and earnestly recommend the 
“Liquid Slate” for its cheapness, durability and facility of application. 
It gives to every school the means of supplying what is absolutely need- 


ed—a good Blackboard. S. Wrient, 
Member Ill. State Board of Education. 
Scuoot Apraratus Co., Cuicaco, November 24, 1860. 


Gents: Having seldom found the ordinary painted blackboard to give 
good satisfaction, [ was induced to try your Liquid Slate, which I find to 
answer an exccllent purpose; giving a perfectly smooth surface, on which 
the crayon can be used with the greatest facility ; leaving a well defined 
mark, as easily erased as made. Yours respectfully, 

P. Atkinson, A. M., Principal West Chicago Public School. 
Sprinerietp Higa Scuoot, Mass., Jan. 4th, 1861. 
F. C. Browne t, Esq., 

My Dear Sir: It has been my good fortune to obtain recently a quantity 
of Holbrook's Liguid Slate for Blackboards, as prepared by your firm. 
Nothing among the conveniences of the school-room has given me so much 
satisfaction, for years, as this preparation. It is indispensable where 
wooden blackboards are used, and very valuable to remedy the slippery 
surface of a mastic or plaster board. If teachers were aware of this sim- 
ple method of avoiding the expense and almost uniformly unsatisfactory 
work of an ordinary painter, I have no hesitation in saying you would 
have a unanimous vote of thanks from teachers throughout the land. 

Yours, Are. Parisn. 

Wis. Journal of Education,—(under patronage of the State,) for May, 
says :—The Liquid Slate makes an excellent surface for chalk, crayon, or 
pencil—preferable to blackboard, and can be laid upon any smooth sur- 
face. We have a specimen by us. 

Caution.—The great and increasing favor with which Helbrook’s 
Liquid Siate has been received, may lead others to imitate it, under some 
similar name. Hence all persons should order directly from us when 
practicable. Or if otherwise, be sure to order ‘‘ Houvrook’s Liguip 
State,” which will be the name on the printed directions accompanying 
each can; and the directions will be copyrighted. We warrant that 
bought of us direct. 


Map Biackxsoarps with State Svrrace. 

They may be rolled up like a map and carried safely any distance ; 
then, unrolled and hung upon the wall, they are immediately ready for 
use, and are better than most stationary boards. Small ones for private 
families cost only 50 cents—those a yard square and larger, will cost one 
dollar a yard. ‘They are made three feet wide and of any length, and can 
be sent to any address dy muil for $1.25 per square yard, or by express 
for $1.00 per yard. 


Address at 


25 Howard Street, New York, F. C. Brownett, 
118 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill., Gro. Suerwoop. 








GREENLEAF’S 


NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA: 


AN EASY ANALYTIC COURSE 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL ALGEBRA, 


COMBINING THE 


MOST APPROVED MODERN METHODS, PROGRESSIVELY 
DEVELOPED AND SIMPLIFIED. 


12mo,, about 300 pp. Dozen Price, 50 cents a copy. 

Tus book is not a revised edition of the “ TreaTISE,” a work which has largely 
shared public favor, but entirely a New work, of a more elementary character ; 
simple and easy, yet comprehensive, and designed to meet the growing wants of 
classes in Common Schools, which finish arithmetic at a comparative early age. 

The subject has been treated analytically throughout, and every effort has been 
made to combine logical clearness and exhaustive thoroughness with terseness and 
elegant conciseness. 

Discussion oF PROBLEMS, RATIONALIZATION, Rapicat Equations, and 
several other topics, have been included, to give completeness to the book, but all 
treated in a manner to be readily comprehended by beginners. 

In short, no labor or expense has been spared to make this work the BEsr of its 
kind ever published i in any country. 

The completion of Greenvear’s Serres, now, by the addition of the New 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, offers an inducement, it is believed, for a systematic 
effort to bring about in States an entire uniformity, both in Common Schools and 
Academies, upon 


GREENLEAF’S WELL-TRIED BOOKS, 


which, as has been truly said, “IN POPULARITY HAVE NO PARALLEL IN EITHER 
HEMISPHERE.” 


THE NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


will be published early in September, 1862. Specimen copies will be furnished to 
Teachers and Committees on application to the Publishers. 


Wait and get the Latest and Best! 
GREENLEAF’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


Is so generally used in the best Schools of every State in the Union, as to have 
become A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


TERMS OF INTRODUCTOIN. 
Dozen prices. 
New Primary ARITHMETIC, exchanged for the old book and $0.06 $0.09 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, = 10 14 
Common Scuoon ARITHMETIC, ‘“ -25 374 
NaTIONAL ARITHMETIC, “ .40 564 
TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, ss .40 .60 
New ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 35 50 
GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, “ 60 1.00 


(=> All interested are respectfully invited to correspond with us. 


Published by ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
Oct, '62—tf. 





core Foo Sm wast so eset 4 oe oe 


“EVEN EXCHANGE,” 


OR 


PROGRESSIVE TRUTH 


VINDICATE D! 





A Reply to Messrs. Brewer & Tileston’s late Pamphlet 
and Advertisement. 


Tue charge of “falsehood” so lavishly 
bestowed upon me on the part of Messrs. 
Brewer & Tileston, publishers of a rival se- 
ries of Readers, would not, in its results, be 
very serious, even if such assertions should 
pass unnoticed. Too much notoriety has al- 
ready been given to Hillard’s Readers and 
Worcester’s Spellers, by being brought in con- 
tact with meritorious works of a similar na- 
ture. The Progressive Books, by Town and 
Holbrook, gain nothing by such notoriety, 
as they are too well known to require the 
bolstering assistance emanating from a source, 
one prominent object of which is to kee 
“fresh before the people” the fact that Hit 
lard’s Readers ind Woreester’s Spellers are 
— out of print. 

The assertion of “ falsehood ” will be clearly 
seen, I trust, to rest upon the heads of those 
who have serenely laid themselves down under 
the darkened shadow, displayed in an eztraor- 
dinary effort to vindicate the “ Truth,” while 
the very evidence, plainly deducible from their 
own acknowledgments, goes far to convict 
them of misrepresentation. 

In the “Massachusetts Teacher” of No- 
vember, a and in a pamphlet, entitled 
“ Truth Vindicated,” appear articles over the 
signature of Brewer & Tileston, which neither 
do justice to myself nor reflect honor upon 
their authors. “Truth Vindicated ” contains 
twenty-eight pages, twelve of which appear 
to be a eulogy on Hillard’s Readers and 
Worcester’s Spellers. The larger portion of 
the recommendations embraced therein, how- 
ever, came from the State of Ohio, where 
Hillard’s and Worcester’s Series no sooner 
had their birth than their moral and practi- 
cal characteristics developed themselves ; and 
they were strangled in the attempt to breathe 
pure atmosphere. As it is my intention to 
offer proof of my “ assertions,” in this reply to 
Messrs. Brewer & Tileston, I would respect- 

. fully refer those interested in the “ increased 
popularity of Hillard’s and Worcester’s Series ” 


in Ohio, to Messrs. J. B. Smith & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Now, turning my attention to the article in 
the “ Massachusetts Teacher,” and presuming 
it is the intention of its authors to reprint it 
in other equally able Educational Journals of 
the day, I will call attention to the following 
table of comparative size and cost, given in 
the “Even Exchange” circular (with such 
corrections as I hereafter refer to), which cir- 
cular was issued by me, June 20th, though 
bearing date June 16th, 1862 :— 


No. pages. Wholesale. Retail. 

First Class Reader, 552 
Second * és 278 
si Third * “ 182 
6 Third Primary Reader, 236 
se Second ‘“ 66 120 
oe First “ oc 
Worcester’s Speller, e 


Hillard’s 
“ 


72 
180 


1620 

Correction. — To the Second Class Reader, 
58 pages, and to the Third Class Reader 46 
pages of “other matter” should be added; 
40 pages of which are the same in each book. 
But after giving the series credit for these 
additions and repetitions, it will be seen that 
the aggregate number of pages is still less 
than in the Progressive Series. 

Hillard’s Series, to make it complete, has a 
Fourth Class Reader (price 42 cents), and a 
Primary Speller (price 13 cents), in addition 
to the above-named books, thereby requiring a 
greater outlay on the part of the pupil using 
this series, while nothing is gained by the 
study of such additional matter. 


No. pages. Wholesale. Retail. 
Progressive Fifth Reader, 50+ 
66 Fourth 384 
“ Third 304 
” Second 208 
“ First 112 
“ Primer .- 64 
“ Speller & Definer, 168 
1744 $2.15 
Total number of words in Worcester’s Speller, 
= ” ” “ « Progressive ‘* 








We have here shown that the corresponding 
books, alone, of the Progressive Series contain 
more pages than Hillard’s and Worcester’s 
Series, while the latter two are much more ex- 
pensive ; and, if we add the eztra cost of the 
two books above named, we have the unne- 
cessary sum of eighty-eight cents to be expended 
for every set of Hillard’s and Worcester’s 
Series. The comparison between Worcester’s 
and the Progressive Speller is significant ; the 
former, containing only 8,286 words, costs 
twenty-five cents, retail, and the latter, con- 
taining 13,911 words (all common words in the 
language), costs thirteen cents, retail. 

It is shown by the preceding table, that the 
sum of two dollars eighty-nine cents, the re- 
tail price of the Primer, First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Readers and the Speller, is 
the total expense to which the scholar is sub- 
ject in the adoption of the Progressive Series. 

I quote from the “ Teacher :” — “ Mr. Ells- 
worth introduces into his table the Progres- 
sive Speaker as an optional book with the 
Fifth Reader, but excludes its cost from the 
table of prices.” 

O consistency! Will Messrs. Brewer & 
Tileston have the candor to give the Progres- 
sive Series due credit for the number of pages 
the “ Speaker” contains, if they intend to in- 
clude it in the table of prices? Our table 
neither shows the number of pages, nor in- 
cludes the price of the “Speaker.” Every 
one knows, that where the Fifth book is in 
use, the Speaker cannot be, since both books 
are intended for the most advanced class in 
school, their use being optional with the 
teacher. 

Falsehood number one is uttered by Messrs. 
Brewer & Tileston, when they say, “ It is not 
necessary to use the two extra books em- 
braced in Hillard’s and Worecester’s Series 
(viz., Hillard’s Fourth Class Reader, costing 
forty-two cents, retail, and Worcester’s Ele- 
mentary or Primary Speller, costing thirteen 
cents, retail), for these books can be omitted, 
as they generally are,” &c. I shall show this 
last quotation, however, to be nearer the truth 
than any other portion of their infamous sheets, 
bearing upon every page unblushing falsehoods 
and vailed deception. Now, these two books 
must have a meaning; they must have been 
intended for something ; and they should fill a 
space no other books of Hillard’s and Worces- 
ter’s Series can, to be of any practical use. 
One is the pivot book of a series of Readers, 
leaving a broken link, if omitted; the other 
is a Primary Speller, without which (in coun- 
try schools especially) Worcester’s large Spel- 
ler (retailing at twenty-five cents, while it con- 
tains only about half the number of words em- 
braced in the Progressive Speller, which retails 
at thirteen cents) cannot be successfully used. 

The fact that schools are “not graded,” is no 
reason why the scholars should not have the 
full benefit of all the matter to be obtained in 
the adoption of a well-graded series of text- 





2 





books. Country schools, because they am 
“not graded,” we are led to understand, op 
may plainly infer, do not receive the full bene. 
fit of Hillard’s and Worcester’s Series, in their 
adoption. This is not the case with the Pro. 
gressive Series; and hence the great succes 
of these well-graded and practical books — 
books issued about the same time as Hillard’s 
Series, yet numbering in their adoption twenty 
towns to Hillard’s one. As I propose to give 
proof, my introductory Ledger, with accounts 
settled and unsettled, and my reports, received 
from various towns within the last six months, 
are at the service of any one doubting my 
statement. 

In Messrs. Brewer & Tileston’s computation 
of “Other Matter,” these gentlemen even 
out-Herod Herod. In their eager efforts to 
swell the size of their books, they have re- 
sorted to counting the blank or fly-leaf of one 
of their Readers, and of twice taking into 
their account of “other matter,” forty pages 
of Hillard’s Third Class Reader, for the same 
forty pages, word for word, are repeated in Hil- 
lard’s Second Class Reader, a higher book of 
the series. 

And this is not all. These introductory ex- 
ercises, most of which are twice repeated in the 
series, having neither form, comeliness, nor 
practicality, may, perhaps, be found quite as 
useful in the hands of pupils as so many pages 
of Latin, Greek, or Choctaw to merely Eng- 
lish scholars. But this wily deception, so 
plainly manifest on the part of Messrs. Brewer 
and Tileston, I will not include in my table of 
falsehoods, simply allowing it to pass asa speci- 
men of one of their white lies. How com 
mendable and ennobling the exertion, display- 
ing such tenderness of conscience, and sucha 
degree of honesty ! 

he * other matter,” referred to in Hillard’s 
Series, will be found, on examination, to be 
composed of material very properly classed 
under that head; and it most conclusively 
shows the author’s impractical ideas of what 1s 
one of the indispensable requisites in a series 
of Readers for school use. 

In the preface of the “ Third Class Reader,” 
it is taken for granted that some teachers will 
not understand this “ other matter ;” and well 
may such apprehensions arise, for it evidently 
is too obscure and unintelligible even on the 
subject ot Orthoepy, the only subject presented 
in any number of the series, to be of 
benefit to a teacher who knows but little of 
the subject; and it is equally useless to one 


-who thoroughly understands it, because it is 


for the most part altogether impractical. 
What, then, shall be said of its adaptation to 
Third or Fourth Class readers, children of 
ten or twelve years of age, for whom it is de 
signed ? 

Now, while the subject of Orthoepy should 
have been more briefly and familiarly treated, 
exercises in the other departments of elocu- 
tion ought not to have been omitted. The 
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‘ustice of this criticism will be obvious from 
the following extracts : 
x. “The indefinite and extendible elements 


are sometimes called CONTINUANTS ; and the abrupt, 
EXPLODENTS.”” ; ‘ 

Page xi. “ The‘abrupt subtonics, when fully artic- 
ulated separately, have, at the precise moment after 
the OCCLUSION is suddenly broken, a short and ob- 
seure vocal sound, which is called a vocule.” 

Page xv. ‘* The vocule of an atonic should not be 
made vocal ; nor that of a swbhtonic overdone.” 


In the Progressive Series, Messrs. Brewer 
& Tileston ignore eighty pages in the Third 
Reader, one hundred thirty-six in the Fourth, 
and two hundred fifty-four in the Fifth, em- 
bracing in all every department of elocution, 
and THREE HUNDRED PAGES of peculiarly 
appropriate and illustrative reading-matter, all 
of which, according to their judgment, comes 
under the head of “ other matter,”— thus mod- 
estly offsetting in their table the most valuable 
portions of the three higher books of the Pro- 

ive Series, by frankly acknowledging, 
ut at the same time attempting to hide the 
deficiency in Hillard’s Series, in which they 
claim only ten pages of “other matter ” in the 
First Class Reader, fifty-eight in the Second, 
and forty-six in the Third. The want of 
“ other matter,” embracing all the departments 
of elocution, practically arranged and illustra- 
ted, the ground-work of every practical and 
successful series of Readers, is one of the 
many weak points in Hillard’s Series. 

To falsehood number two, the preceding is 
believed to be a full and satisfactory refuta- 
tion. 

As one evidence of a “ sorry confession, rel- 
ative to changes made in Hillard’s Readers,” 
on the part of Messrs. Brewer & Tileston, I 
offer the fact that the author has expunged 
from the late editions of one Reader a certain 
immoral and otherwise objectionable piece. I 
refer to his selection of “Midshipman’s Pranks,” 
in which the dog Shakings is said to take im- 
proper liberties with an oflicer’s newly polished 
boots; and because this “ugly, dirty beast of 
a dog” is expelled from the ship, the old sow 
and all the pigs on board are put in mourning, 
by tying bits of black bunting to their legs. 
“The row which ensued in the pig-sty was 
prodigious,” &c. &e. “ How debased the mind 
that can invest so pure and beautiful a pas- 
sage with an impure meaning!” See Truth 
Vindicated, page 4. 

The exclusion, also, of a certain sectarian 
piece, entitled “The Three Friends,” may or 
may not offend a few members of our Boston 


School Committee; while no one would be. 


surprised if the omission of the Roman Catho- 
li¢ piece of poetry should create opposition in 
another direction. 

The only happy medium, gentlemen, is to 
let such subjects entirely alone, giving high- 
toned moral and practical lessons, and carefully 
excluding from your books all pieces from 
which inferences of a low, vulgar, and “ sen- 
sual character ” are sure to be drawn. I care 





not where such objectionable pieces may be 
found, whether in the writings of American 
or English poets. Much as I admire the 
writings of Shakespeare and other authors 
referred to in your scurrilous “ Truth Vindica- 
ted,” allow me to say, that the “ figures” I 
referred to in my “Even Exchange” the 
authors have drawn from real life. It matters 
not how little or how much the writers may 
have embellished the background, they have 
accomplished one object in a masterly style; 
and there is no “dishonesty, and fitful, fraud- 
ulent trickery,” in perceiving the idea such 
figures will unavoidably suggest. 

In the construction of sentences, Hillard’s 
Readers are still open to criticism (as many 
of the sentences can not be properly recon- 
structed without making new plates), notwith- 
standing the alterations made in the late re- 
vision of the series, in which over one hun- 
dred grammatical, sentential and other errors 
were corrected, in accordance with the sugges- 
tions made in the “Critic Criticised,” and pub- 
lished by Bazin & Ellsworth more than p ane 
years ago, in reply to a criticism on one of 
their publications. 

Falsehood number three. 

“In the matter of price,” says the “ Teacher,” “ it 
is an established custom of publishers to give nomi- 
nal retail prices fifty per cent. in advance of the 
wliolesale prices. ‘This may be called the cata- 
logue retail price; but it is well known that the 
actual retail price of school books is always much 
less than the catalogue priee. Yet Mr. Ellsworth has 
the disingenuousness to give the catalogue price of 
Hillard’s Readers, and the actual retail price of the 
Progressive Series.” 

The writer of the above could not have ut- 
tered a more gross and willful falsehood had he 
just emerged trom the depths where “ all liars 
find their part.” J copied from the publishers’ 
catalogue the wholesale and retail prices of each 
series. Your very “ Truth Vindicated,” Messrs. 
Brewer & Tileston, convicts you of false- 
hood. See pages 17, 18, and 19. — “A First 
Class Reader by George S. Hillard, 12mo., 
528 pages (a few pages have since been added.) 
Price $1.00, &e. &c.!” and yet you claim 
that your retail price, after all, is only 88 cents. 

You have attempted to draw off attention 
to this fact, by skulking into a corner, with no 
curtain of honesty to hide your picayune acts, 
and there showing how many pages of reading 
and “other matter” Hillard’s Series furnish 
for “ one cent.” No such miserable subterfuge 
will shield a design “ conceived in sin and 
born in iniquity.” My “catalogue,” “ nom- 
inal,” and “ actual retail price,” is the price I 
publish to the world, and the only price I 
charge for my books at retail. I have never 
deceived the pupil or the parent by giving 
“ nominal” prices to enrich the merchant. I 
do not charge the sum of one dollar on my 
catalogue to be shown the scholar, for the sake 
ot aliens friends with the “ mammon of un- 
righteousness.”* Messrs. Brewer & Tileston 
may make such discounts to the “trade” as 
they choose ; this will not protect the pupil 





from imposition. The following proof of false- 
hood number three, will, I trust, be satisfactory 


to every one: — 
Boston, Nov.1, 1862. 
OLIVER ELLSworTH, Ese. 

Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry as to what is 
considered the retail price of a book, I would say, 
that I understand the retail price of any book to be 
that which the publisher of the book puts in his cata- 
logue or * trade list ” which he issues for general 
distribution and guidance, in juxtaposition to the 
wholesale price; and it is so considered by the 
*‘trade”’everywhere. If it were not so, why publish 
these catalogue prices? What do they represent 
when a long and short price is given in a circular or 
catalogue, but wholesale and retail prices? 

Reference to the catalogue of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, Lippincott & Co., D. Appleton & Co., Tick- 
nor & Fields, Little, Brown & Co., R. S. Davis & Co., 
Gould & Lincoln, Ivison & Phinney, Brewer & Tile- 


ston, and, in fact, the catalogue of every publishing 
house in this country, shows this fact. 
(Signed) WILLIAM LEE, 


Formerly, PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
Late, Crosby, NICHOLS, LEE & Co. 
Present, LEE & SHEPARD. 

I know no other retail prices for my books than 
those charged in my circular, the object of which is to 
prevent exorbitant charges, as the general tendency is 
to exceed the ordinary price in this respect. In the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Lee, I cheerfully concur. 

(Signed) JOHN L. SHOREY, 
Publisher of Sargent’s Standard Series. 


We consider our published retail prices, contained 
in our catalogue, the wsual prices at which our publi- 
cations should be furnished to scholars. 

(Signed) CROSBY & NICHOLS. 
GOULD & LINCOLN. 


1 consider the statement, as made by Mr. Lee, en- 
tirely correct. 
(Signed) F. A. BROWN. 
The undersigned, publishers of Greenleaf’s Series 
of Mathematics, fully concur in the opinion expressed 
by William I.ee. 


(Signed) ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO. 


We coincide in the opinion expressed by William 
Lee. (Signed) CROCKER & BREWSTER. 

Such an array of testimony as the above, so 
clearly fastening deception and falsehood upon 
Messrs. Brewer & Tileston, should convince 
every recipient of a copy of “ ruth Vindicated,” 
that something more than their mere assertions 
will be necessary, hereafter, to satisfy the public. 
But, in the purchase of Hillard’s and Worces- 
ter’s books, let school committees demand 
“ fifty per cent. discount” from Messrs. Brewer 
& Tileston’s “ nominal,” “ catalogue,” “ retail 
prices,” and merchants and booksellers “ govern 
themselves accordingly.” 

From the “ Teacher,” again : — 

“‘ Indeed, Mr. Ellsworth states some of his prices 
less than they actually are. He gives the Pro- 
gressive Speller at 13 cents retail, while in many 
places it retails at 17 cents, and very rarely less than 
15 cents.” 

If the Progressive Speller retails at 15 or even 
17 cents, after my publishing to the world that 
the price is 13 cents, I can only say, that pupils 
get much nearer a full equivalent for their 
money than when they purchase Worcester’s 
two spellers, retailing at 38 cents, or even his 
large speller at 25 cents, for they get a book 
containing more of the essential elements of a 








good speller, in a much higher perfection, 

The wholesale price of the Progressive Speller 

is also exceedingly low, when compared with 

Worcester’s, since it contains nearly double the 

number of words embraced in Worcester’s 

large book, and sells for about one-half the 
rice. 

The little time allowed me for reply to the 
two efforts of Messrs. Brewer & Tileston, that 
have just made their appearance, is my only 
apology for not going more fully into the proof 
of the declarations contained in the “ Even 
Exchange” circular, every one of which is true, 
Mr. Swan’s denial of his remarks to me creates 
no surprise in this community. Every teacher 
and bookseller in Massachusetts, who has any 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Swan, knows 
that he has many times acknowledged the faet 
that he is the author or compiler of the Primary 
books of Hillard’s Series. 

Let us quote Mr. Swan’s letter, and com- 
pare the same with the evidence hereafter 
presented. 

* Boston, Sept. 24, 1862. 

“In relation to the statement purporting to be 
made by Oliver Ellsworth, in regard to Hillard’s 
Readers, so far as it relates to me, I have to say that 
it is wholly false. The charge is not only untrue in 
itself, but the statement that the ‘ facts in regard to 
the use of Mr. Hillard’s name came from’ me is also 


false. 
(Signed) “Ww. D. SWAN.” 


Mr. Hillard, in his letter to Messrs. Swan 

> ry eo d 

Brewer & Tileston, under date of July 3, 
1862, says : — 

** There is something flattering to one’s self-love in 
the impression that my name is worth buying; but I 
cannot rest silent under the charge of having been 
base enough to sell it. . The readers in ques- 
tion were compiled exclusively by me, with the excep- 
tion of the Introduction on Reading, Enunciation, and 
the Training of the Vocal Organs, which appears in 
the Second, Third, and Fourth Class Readers, &e. 

(Signed) “G. S. HILLARD.” 


I certainly wish to do Mr. Hillard no injus- 
tice. What I have stated in my “Even 
Exchange” is founded not only upon my con- 
versation with Mr. Swan, as stated, and the 
evidence of others who have conversed on the 
same subject with both of the above-named 
gentlemen, but on the evidence of those who, 
when this question of veracity comes before a 
proper tribunal, will convince Mr. Hillard 
and Mr. Swan that the assertions made on 
my part had their origin in acknowledgments 
which they themselves have made. I therefore 
retract nothing, reserving my ¢hief evidence 
for a future occasion, trusting that the follow- 
ing proof will assure those who have received 
my former statements, that I have been strictly 
truthful in making the same. 

The “ flattery,” which Mr. Hillard’s “ self 
love” may have experienced by such asser 
tions, is very properly confined to the individ- 
ual himself; and the “silence,” now broken, 
on his part, under the charge of “ having 
been base enough to sell” his name (this 
his language, not mine), gains nothing for his 
cause by the crutched defense made, either by 
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himself or one of his former publishers. Such 
statements fall to the ground when tested by 
the strength of evidence, and that, too, on 
the part of one so well known throughout the 
country. Therefore, no euology from my pen 
is necessary to sustain the high social and 
Christian character enjoyed on the part of 
the Rev. Mr. Tilton. This is but one of many 
witnesses I have it in my power to present; 
but this, alone, is sufficient to fully sustain the 
assertions referred to. 
** Boston, Nov. 8, 1862. 

“ Mr. OLIVER ELLSWORTH. 

“DEAR Sir: In reply to your favor, regarding a 
personal interview I had with the Hon. George S. 
Hillard, allow me to say, that at the time Hillard’s 
Series of Readers was being compiled, I called upon 
Mr. Hillard, and incidentally referred to the books in 
question, calling his attention to Webster’s orthogra- 
phy as being the standard, and generally adopted 
throughout the country, at the same time asking him 
if it would not be to his advantage to adopt the Web- 
sterian orthography. Mr. Hillard remarked that he 
had nothing to do with that matter ; that he was only 
aiding Mr. Swan in compiling the Readers, and that he 
did not know that he should have anything to do 
with the series beyond the books then published. 

** Yours truly, 
“DPD. TILTON.” 


From Messrs. Brewer & Tileston’s “ TrutH 
VINDICATED ” : — 


“ A correction of SUNDRY FALSEHOODSs and MISREP- 
RESENTATIONS in a circular signed by OLIVER ELLs- 
WORTH, and addressed to SCHOOL SUPERVISORS, 
COMMITTEES, and TEACHERS of the State of Maine.” 

“ The following letter, corroborating the above, (Mr. 
Tilton’s testimony), will settle the matter regarding 
the statement alleged to have been made” by Mr. 
ELLSWORTH : — 

” * ” * oe * 
nad November —, 1862. 
“ OLIVER ELLSWORTH, Esq. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of the—inst., I 
would say that I cannot recall precisely what Mr. 
Swan said about Hillard’s Readers. My impression 
is that he said that he himself prepared several of the 
lower books of the series, and that Mr. Hillard had 
nothing to do with the preparation of the series ex- 
cept with one or two of the higher books. 

I have no wish in any way to become involved in 
this controversy. Yours respectfully, 





” 





I, Oliver Ellsworth, of the city of Boston, Publish- 
er, on oath declare and say, that the above is a true 
copy of a letter received by me from one of the most 

rominent educational men of New England. 1 with- 
nold the name of the writer on account of the wish 
expressed by him in the letter itself. 

OLIVER ELLSWORTH. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true copy (ex- 
cept the omission of date and signature) of the origi- 
nal letter as compared by me this day. 

November * * 1862. 

(Signed) W. W. COWLES, 
Notary Public. 

“ Truth Vindicated ” is a worthless, slander- 
ing apology, — avoiding the question at issue, 
or else elevating old ones in such forms as to 
be easily stripped of their disguise. None 


but those akin to old “ Original Sin” would 
issue a “ hand-bill” containing such an array 
of self-convicting evidence. 

The system of espionage, the late “ firm” of 
Swan, Brewer & Tileston have carried on, has 
given them an undue advantage over me in 
procuring early reports. 


A letter directed to 





Mr. Swan, while at New Bedford, will explain 
itself, — the original of which I have seen, 
and can publish if required. It unmasks an 
arrangement I never supposed so many 
“ honorable ” gentlemen would engage in. 

The letter emanates from the younger 
Tileston, announcing the receipt of one of 
the “ Even Exchange” circulars (which Mr. 
Tileston terms “ Ellsworth’s circular”) some 
days before its issue from the office of Rand 
& Avery, printers, and, in fact, before one 
hundred copies of the circular had been 
printed. 

This interesting letter contains the follow- 
ing: “ The Ellsworth circular is not yet 
issued. It may be he will change his mind, 
and not send it. ‘The person bringing us the 
copy does not wish to be known in the matter.” 
The letter is in the hand-writing of the young 
gentleman referred to; but, fortunately for 
another party, notice is given that “ father 
has not yet returned.” 

Messrs. Brewer & Tileston publish the vote 
of the Boston School Committee in reference 
‘to the “ Progressive Speaker ” (by D. B. Tow- 
er), by which a few books of that number of 
the Progressive Series, then used in a few of the 
East Boston schools, have been displaced by 
Hillard’s First Class Reader. But they do 
not inform the public, that within the past 
year the Hon. William D. Swan, then one‘of 
the publishers of Hillard’s Series of Readers, 
called upon D. B. Tower, of this city, author * 
of the “ Progressive Speaker,” to engage his 
hand and employ the workings of his brains to 
revise his (Swan's) old Readers. 

If Mr. Swan’s ideas were very exalted in 
regard to the practicality of Hillard’s books, 
why not employ the gentleman who has lately 
announced that he “alone is responsible for 
the contents” of Hillard’s Readers as they 
originally appeared? What did Mr. Hillard 
say soon after the “Critic Criticised” was 
issued ? Not until the corrections had been 
made in his Readers to the extent of adopting 
nearly every suggestion found in the “Critic,” 
and not until sufficient time had elapsed since 
its issue to bring about a general change in 
the appointment of new men as members of 
school committees in various towns, has Mr. 
Hillard been heard from; neither have: the 
publishers, so commendable for their sagacity, 
until now, attempted a reply. 

Have Messrs. Brewer & Tileston informed 
those who have been the favored recipients of 
a copy of “Truth Vindicated,” as well as a 
copy of the “ Teacher” referred to, that Dr. 
Brewer, a member of that “firm,” is a mem- 
ber of the Boston School Committee ? Have 
they intimated that this same gentleman has 
button-holed nearly every teacher in this 
vicinity using the Progressive Speaker, and 
very “ disinterestedly ” urged the adoption of 
an inferior book, known by the “ flattering” 
title of Hillard’s First Class Reader? Has 
any notice been given that the Boston schools, 


in using Hillard’s books, follow the orthogra- 
phy of Worcester’s Dictionary, and that the 
* firm” of Brewer & Tileston are the pub- 
lishers, also, of this late revision of Walker ? 
Do they publish, in vindication of “Truth,” 
the fact of my never having called on a 
teacher, member of the School Board, or 
parent of a pupil attending the Boston 
schools, or that my agents, or the authors of 
any book I publish, have never done so, to 
ask that the Progressive Speaker might be 
retained? Do Messrs. Brewer & Tileston 
give notice that the books of the Progressive 
Series follow Webster’s orthography, the 
acknowledged standard throughout this coun- 
try, and would be in this city were it not for 
local influences constantly at work? But 
enough of this. 

The general plan of Messrs. Brewer & 
Tileston is —and so, too, it has been the cus- 
tom of the preceding “ firm” — to obtain the 
privilege of having their publications entered 
upon the list of books permitted to be used by 
teachers in a town, and then to announce this 
as an adoption, “either in part or whole, of 
Hillard’s Series.” I refer more particularly 
to the schools of the city of New York, in 
which Hillard’s books can not be found, 
probably, in more than one school out of a 
hundred. Any books may thus be added to 
the “list” by publishers making application. 
Hillard’s books were partially adopted by the 
schools of Philadelphia, and displaced almost 
immediately. 

While stating that Hillard’s and Worcester’s 
Series are “ increasing rapidly,” Messrs. B. & 
T. are careful not to announce that they are 
decreasing still more so. They refer, in vari- 
ous circulars, to Cleveland, New Bedford, 
Manchester, Biddeford, Fryeburg, Bangor, 
and many other towns, as using Hillard’s or 
Worcester’s Series, while scarcely a book of 
either kind can be found in their schools. 

On the twenty-first page of Messrs. Brewer 
& Tileston’s pamphlet, David Worcester, Esq., 
Superintendent of schools, Bangor, Maine, a 
relative of the author of Worcester’s Dictiona- 
ry and “nominal” author of Worcester’s 
Spellers, gives his approval of Hillard’s Series ; 
and, from his recommendation, some persons 
would naturally suppose those books are now 
in use in the schools of that city. Hillard’s 
“‘ First Class Reader,” the only book of the 
series ever authorized by the school committee 
ot Bangor, has been lately displaced by the 
adoption of the “ Progressive Speaker ;” while 
Worcester’s Speller has been discarded alto- 
gether, and the Progressive Speller, in connec- 
tion with the Progressive Series of Readers, is 
now in general use in the schools of Bangor. 

** Our pamphlet,” says the ‘* Teacher,” “ is worth 
sending for, if for no other reason than to show the 
merits of the individual who sets himself up as the 
critic of Shakespeare, Longfellow, Tennyson, Brown- 
ng, and Hillard.” 


That Mr. Hillard is not beyond criticism, 














will be readily seen by sending for a copy of the 
“ Critic Citicised,” or Key to Hillard’s Readers 
as they originally appeared. “ Our pamphlet? 
also, “is worth sending for, if for no other 
reason than to show the merits,” &c. Who 
does not know that there are many passages in 
Shakespeare not exactly suitable for a school 
reader? Why do the publishers of Hillard’s 
Readers avail themselves of the many corree- 
tions pointed out in the “ Critic Criticised” 
and yet possess the brazen impudence of call- 
ing me to an account for so kindly suggesting 
them ? 

In regard to the “ vote of the New Hamp. 
shire Board of Education,” I need only say, 
that it adopted all the books of the Progressive 
Series necessary for the use of the common 
schools of the State. Few books, compara- 
tively, higher than the Progressive Fourth 
Reader, ever find their way into the common 
schools of New England. 

In reply to B. & T.’s statement in reference 
to “ Vermont,” I will simply remark, that the 
Board of Education, in adopting the Progress. 
ive Series of Readers, could not adopt the 
Speller, as only afew pages had been electro- 
typed at the time the decision was made; and 
therefore the “ Vermont Speller” was adopted. 
The Progressive Speller, however, has since 
found its way into many of the towns of the 
State. Worcester’s large Speller was also 
adopted for High schools, but has since been 
found to be too impractical in its arrangement, 
and much too expensive, for use. ; 

Maine has now the Progressive Series in use 
in nearly every town. Massachusetts is divi- 
ded between the Progressive Series, Sargent’s, 
Town’s old, Lovell’s, Tower’s, Russell's, and a 
few of Hillard’s. Connecticut and Rhode Isl- 
and are divided in nearly the same proportion 
as Massachusetts, with Hillard’s little in use. 

The schools of Providence, Rhode Island, an- 
nounced as having adopted Hillard’s Series, 
have always used more books of the Progressive 
Series than they have of Hiilard’s. Portions 
of both Series were adopted; but many teach- 
ers have discarded Hillard’s, even preferring 
Shakespeare to the compilation of his distin- 
guished Boston compeer. Messrs. B. & T. 
also claim that Hillard’s and Worcester’s books 
are in general use in several other towns, viz: 
Portland, Augusta, Richmond, Thomaston, 
Wiscasset, Waldoboro’, &c., in some of which 
only one book of the series is used, while in 
others but a partial introduction of the series 
has been made. 

Such is the state of book-matters in New 
England. And since Messrs. B. & T. have 
referred to the “increased use of Hillard’s 
Series,” as being the motive for my issuing 
the “ Even Exchange ” circular, or, as termed 
by Mr. Tileston, the Ellsworth circular, and in 
the same breath declare that their books 
are not so “unpopular and declining” as to 
induce them to make any “ wholesale offers of 
even exchange ” (see Massachusetts Teacher, 
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November number, 1862), it will not be unbe- 
coming in me, I trust, again to present proof of 
questionable veracity on their part, as they 
appear to forget entirely to-day what has 
taken place but yesterday. The following is a 
specimen of many letters recently received : — 


WILTON, MAINE, Nov. 3, 1862. 
Mr. ELLSWORTH. 

Dear Sir: * * * Wecan have Hillard’s Readers 
and- Worcester’s Speller put into all our schools at 
“even exchange.” Iprefer your Readers and Speller 
(meaning Town and Holbrook’s) although I am 
obliged to pay forthem. Respectfully yours, 

9 aad J. R. EATON. 


In the following named towns, the “in- 
creased” use of Hillard’s and Worcester’s 
Series appear to have been seen through a re- 


flector : . 
WATERBORO’, ME., Nov. 6, 1862. 
The Committee of this town voted wnanimously to 
adopt the Progressive Series in place of Hillard’s, now 
in use. (Signed) S. K. HAMILTON, Chairman. 


MAYSVILLE, ME., Aug. 25, 1862. 
We have authorized the use of the Progressive 
books in the schools of this town, in place of Hil- 
lard’s Series. 
(Signed) TT. M. RICHARDSON, Supervisor. 
MONTICELLO, ME., Nov. 3, 1862. 
We have authorized the use of the Progressive 
Series in place of Hillard’s and Worcester’s. 
(Signed) C. STACKPOLE, | 
C. 8. Prrcner, § ©O™- 


PRESQUE ISLE, ME., Nov. 3, 1862. 

We have authorized the use of Town and Hol- 
brook’s Series (Progressive) in all the public schools 
of the town, in place of Hillard’s. 

(Signed) MOSES Ross, 
D. B. PIKE, com. 
D. STICKNEY, 
THOMASTON, MAINE, Aug. 20, 1862. 

* * * We have decided to adopt the Progressive 
Readers, by Town and Holbrook, in place of Hillard’s, 
now in use. p 

(Signed) C. PRINCE, 
_ Chairman. 
MANCHESTER, N. H., Oct. 1862. 

* * The School Board of this city authorized the 
adoption of the Progressive Spellex in place of Wor- 
eester’s. We shall require from fifteen to eighteen 
hundred. The Progressive Readers are in use in all 
of our schools, giving entire satisfaction. 

(Signed) J. QO. ADAMS, Supt. 


STONINGTON, CT., Jan. 20, 1860. 

At a meeting of the Board of School Visitors of 
the town of Stonington, holden at the house of Elder 
8. 8S. Griswold. Jan. 20, 1860, for the purpose of ex- 
amining school books with reference to their intro- 
duction into our district schools, it was voted. — 

1. That there are serious objections to the further 
use of Mr. Hillard’s Readers in our schools. 

2. That we approve of Town and Holbrook’s Pro- 
gressive Series of Readers and their Speller, and 
recommend their introduction into our schools as 
s00n as practicable. 

3. That those of Hillard’s now in the schools be 
exchanged for Town and Holbrook’s. 

S.S. GRISWOLD, 
Chairman of the Board of Visitors. 


The names of forty-one other towns, all in 
New England, where school committees have 
come to similar conclusions, during the past 
three months, can be given, if desired, to 
show the “increased popularity of Hillard’s 
and Worcester’s Series ;” while I challenge B. 
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& T. to publish the names of over three towns, 
in which the Progressive books have been 
displaced within the past siz months by the 
adoption and introduction of Hillard’s and 
Worcester’s Series, even though gross misrep- 
resentations have been resorted to, and their 
‘* Free Circulating Library,” in the form of a 
Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, covers not only 
the track of every agent in their employ, but 
the foot-prints of those who have displayed 
in this respect a generosity worthy of a better 
cause. 

What reply do Messrs. Brewer & Tileston 
make, after calling mea “ liar,” a “ publisher of 
falsehood,” one who “garbles,” “guilty of 
travestying,” &c., when it is here so fully roved 
that Hillard’s Series is on the “decline”? 
And what think these high-minded publishers 
of the “impure mind” of the author of the 
“ Even Exchange,” as they meditate on the 
preceding votes ? 

The publishers of Hillard’s and Worcester’s 
Series must adopt some other mode than “ guer- 
rilla warfare,” if they would be successful in 
their present vocation. Until then, the author 
of “ Even Exchange” “ will be happy to cor- 
respond with committees and teachers” who 
are desirous of getting rid of “poor books 
foisted upon towns by importuning agents,” 
among whom the following is a fair specimen: 

PORTLAND, ME., June 9, 1862. 

Friend I understand the “ firm” of Bazin 
& Ellsworth have smashed,and that they will not be 
likely to come up to the letter of their agreement in 
exchange of Readers. If they do not, you are under 
no obligations to them. I think you had better let 
the Progressive slide. J will furnish you Hillard’s 
and Worcester’s on EVEN EXCHANGE, if you desire it. 
* * * T think you would find it to your advantage 


to take our Readers, or at least not to take the Progres- 
sive. (Signed) GEO. N. JACKSON, 





In my estimate of the total number of pages 
in Hillard’s Readers, an error was inadvertent- 
ly made in not including the introductory or 
“other matter” in two books of the series. 
The number of pages was taken from the last 
page of each book of both the Progressive Se- 
ries and Hillard’s. The author of the latter, 
however, it seems did not, for some reason, con- 
sider the introductory or “other matter” — 
which, he admits, was prepared by another 
person— worthy of enumeration with the 
reading-matter, and hence my mistake. But 
even with this “other matter,” and the blank 
leaves included, the corresponding numbers of 
the Progressive Series contain more p»ges than 
Hillard’s, and, when used, are a saving of eighty- 
eight cents on each entire set of the books. 

“ No member of the ‘firm’ of Swan, Brew- 
“er & Tileston,” says * Truth Vindicated, 
“had the least connection with this measure, 
“(the late enactment by the Legislature of 
“Maine in regard to school-books), either in 
“favor of or against it. We knew not that 
“such an enactment was proposed until it had 
“been adopted.” If Messrs. 8., B. & T. intend 
to say, that they had no interest in the passage 
of this law; that Mr. Brewer did not visit Au- 
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gusta on that business; that their agent did not 
use what little influence he could exert to carry 
the same throvgh the Legislature; that Mr. 
Brewer, in his late visit to Lincoln and Knox 
counties, did not assume to be the expounder of 
the new law, and attempt, though without suc- 
cess, to convince certain school officers that it 
required an absolute change of books in every 
town not using Hillard’s and Worcester’s Series, 
and that therefore the Progressive Series, in 
general use, and giving entire satisfaction, 
throughout the State, could not be established in 
accordance with the true intent and design of 
its provisions, —an exposition that could not 
have been dreamed of by the Legislature, but 
one unwittingly bringing to light a deep-laid 
scheme to revolutionize the school-books of the 
State, the main-spring of which is this new 
law, and one, too, pointing unmistakably to a 
familiarity with its origin, then, I say, they ut- 
ter another deliberate falsehood. 

Stung with disappointment by the practical 
workings of this law in Maine, it being directly 
the reverse of what he anticipated, Mr. Brewer 
next made a visit to the residence of a member 
of the New Hampshire Legislature, in order to 
obtain a similar school-book law to the one re- 
cently enacted by the Legislature of Maine, 
with the necessary emendations to suit his pur- 
pose ; and he would doubtless have been suc- 
cessful, had not timely warning been given to 
the true friends of education, and his selfish 
and interested motives exposed. This is dis- 
appointment number two. 

t is doubtless because of these signal failures 
of Messrs. B. and T. to suppress, by law, the use of 
Town and Holbrook’s Progressive Series in the 
States of Maine and New Hampshire, and to 
establish the use of Hillard’s and Worcester’s 
Series in the same, that they, with all the appa- 
rent innocence of “ angels of light,” so pitifully 
claim the public sympathy in the very first line 
of their pamphlet, by stating that “a gratu- 
itous and unprovoked attack” has been made 
upon them and certain of their publications by 
the author of “ Even Exchange.” 

Does a deliberate and studied attempt of this 
nature to do me so great a pecuniary injury, 
and the schools of these two States a still 
greater injury, simply because it was unsuccess- 
ful, lose its moral turpitude or criminality, ac- 


cording to the system of morals in which thesg ” 
gentlemen were schooled? If so, I certainly ~ 
think that they need the kind sympathy of 
friends; and I most sincerely commend them | 
to the tender commiseration of those who will 
teach them a different kind of ethics. 

It will at once occur to the school committees 
and teachers of New England, that Messrs. B, 
& T.’s pamphlet, and their advertisement in the | 
“« Massachusetts Teacher,” made their appear 
ance at a moment when the authors supposed 
it impossible for any refutation of their false. 
hoods and misrepresentations to be prepared, 
or any vindication of “ Progressive assertions” 
made, in time for distribution previous to the. 
opening of the winter schools. However this 
may be, I am thankful that the question at issue 
does not depend upon the statements and de- 
nials of Mr. Hillard, Mr. Swan, or Messrs. B. 
& T., but upon the comparative merits of the two 
series, which have been rivals for public favor 
from infancy to manhood. The Progressive 
Series, in keeping with its title, has been con- 
stantly growing in favor with the people, and, 
within the last twelve months, has so rapidly 
“increased in popularity,” that it has nearly 
or quite doubled its previous yearly sales. 

I regret the necessity of again appearing be- 
fore the public in self-defence. But having 
been personally attacked, and accused of making 
statements “ unqualifiedly untrue,” in Messrs, 
B. & T.’s “mendacious circular,” just issued, 
“T could not rest silent.” And I regret still 
more, that a full and complete vindication of 
“truth,” on my part, seemed to demand a 
somewhat personal reply. 

With all the preceding facts before the pub- 
lic, sustained as they are, on my part, by the 
most unquestionable testimony, I am quite will- 
ing to let every unprejudiced reader decide for 
himself whether “a gratuitous and unprovoked 
attack” has been made upon Messrs. B. and 
T.,in the “ Even Exchange” circular (or any 
other ever issued by me), or whether it con- 
tains a single “ fabrication,” or a single “ accusa- 
tion” in which “there is no truth whatever, 
not even the smallest shadow of truth;” and 
here I leave the question for the present. 


OLIVER ELLSWORTH. 
Boston, Nov., 1862. 
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School Furniture Works, 7 


ESTABLISHED 18880 = 
The Pioneer and most Extensive Establishment in the H. States. | 


An Ilusteated Catalogue and information forwarded, on application, by mail or 


other wise. 


N. B. Every ARTICLE OF SCHOOL FURNITURE FROM THIS ESTARLISH- 
MENT WILL BE WARRANTED. 
Att COMMURICATIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOSEPH U, ROSS, 


Office, CHARDON, opp. HAWKINS STREET, 
(Near tar Pevere House, BOSTON,MASS. 


Batered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860 by Josera L. Ross, in the Clerk's Office of 
the District Court of the Dis cict of Massachusetts. 





POTTER & HAMMOND’S 
Analytical and Progressive System of Penmanship, 
Ts based upon the most sejentifie principles. 
Peumanship is really simplified and reduced to » perfect science, by a careful 


analysis of all the letters, and a methodical ay “ages pag of the copies, It is in 
twelve progressive books, retail price of each boo 


ten cents, or one doliar per 


dozen. 

N. B.—The publishers will promptly send, post paid, a specimen dozen of the 
copy books, upon receipt of one dollar. "These hooks are made of the best paper, 
and have no superior in any respect. 


POTTER & HAMMOND’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


In three numbers. ~By single and double entry, * The first two numbers of this 
series, comprising three sets of books, with thirtyeeee pages of beautifiily well api 
copies, designed as a: continuation of their systems of Penmanship; weil ted 
to higher classes in schools. Si sets ts of blanks sare 
No. | Beox-Kerrine, ©. ; ‘ : cay cents 
Five SLANKS FOR THE SAME, : 3 : ‘ 20. * 
No. 2 Boox-Keerinc, . . 35 
Four Buaxks vor rae Sixcre Extey Serum No. 2, ‘ 20 
Four Buayxs ror First Ser or Dousrie Entey, as found in No. 2, 20 
No. 3 Boox-Kezrine, : 5 . in : ress 

Eack set of blanks, except the bso for the bound edition, contains sufficient 
paper for rewriting a set of books in @ practical manner from the printed transac- 
tions. Retail price “for the first two numbers bound trgether, boards, 65 cents ; 
5 blanks for the same, 25 cents. Sent by mail on bara aaa ‘of the price. 


eT Ie 
TEE SCHOOL PHN. 

Potter & Hammond's School Pen is manufactured by Joseph Gillott, of Eng- 
land, expressly for American schools and teachers.. The Pen has no sup.rior. 

“ Have you used the School Pen of Potter & Hammard’s? Well, it is exceed- 

v flexible, and reminds us of the ‘ gray Dares arabe of our earl days, Potter 

& Hammond have had large experience in all branches of chirography, 1. nd 
know how to make the tools and how to use them. Buy the School Pen.’— 
Rhode Island Schoolmaster.. 

“The School Pen is just what will be appreciated by teachers: It is made by 
Joseph Gillott, expressly for American schools. It is smooth and eircular-pointed ; 
aud really can not be surpassed. We have tried the Pen; and can heartily recc m- 
mend it, not only for a Sehool Pen, but also for:a good: “business Pen.” —Educa- 


tional Herald. 
THE EXTRA FINE PEN 


is specially adapted to the wants of young ladies, and all persons who wish to 
write a very fine hand. This a is not surpassed by G*"ott’s famous “303.” 
School Pen, : ; ‘ per gross, a cents 
Extra Fine Pen, A fe - 4 ; 
School Pen, put up in dozens, ; ; ; < 3 eS 
Extra Fine Pen, = ee 
OG Specimsns sent by mail for ten cents additional per gross. 
Teachers who furnish their pupils with Pens, will find great advantage in bny- 
ing these Pens, put up in dozens. A dozen of carefully colectetl Pens are neatly 
ut up in pretty gilt boxes, of the proper sise,and then twelve of these smal! 
xes are put in a larger hox, to make up thé grosa.. These pens are much sought 
for by pupils. who have used them ; are conveniently put up for teachers to dispose 
of them to pupils, and yield a good profit to sueh teachers as retail them at the 
usual price. Send ‘c a box by mail, or order them through your bookseller. 


SCHuRMERBORN, BANCROFT & CO., 


Publishers, 596 Broadway, New York. 
Dec., 1861. .25 North Fourth St. ey alia 
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CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Primary 
* and Intermediate Schools and Classes. By Davin N. Camp, Principal of the Conn. 
State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price, 50 cents. 


This work contains : 

ist. InrRopucTORY LEssoN. 

2d. GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

3d. Maps, corresponding with the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. DescRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to young students. 

5th. A Set oF GENERAL Questions, following the description of each 
grand division, designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A PronouNcING VOCABULARY of all the geographical names used in 
the book. 

The work throughout bears evidence of the experience, discrimination, and 
sound judgment of the author, and Elementary Schools or Classes furnished 
with the Outline Maps, will find it specially adapted to their use, and unequaled 
as a text-book. 

It is complete in itself, and may be used without the Outline Maps, and is 
believed to be much better suited to the wants of pupils than other geographies 
designed for classes of the same grade. 


CAMP’S (LARGER) GEOGRAPHY. 
Price, $1.00. 


This work is on the same plan, but more extensive than the Primary, giving 
a more full and complete description of the various countries, and an outline of 
Physical Geography. Pupils, after having gone through with the Primary, 
will find this book suited to their wants. 


CAMPS MAPPING PLATES. 


Price, 3 cents each, or the set of 9 for 25 cents. 


These Mapping Plates correspond in size with the maps in either of the geog- 
raphies. The meridians and parallels are drawn, furnishing an outline for the 
pupil to fill up with the natural and political divisions. 

The set will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


MITCHELL'S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 


Price, $12.00 per set. 


These Maps are executed in a neat and beautiful style, representing objects 
in a distinct and striking manner, calculated to strongly impress the minds of 
pupils with the natural features represented, the political divisions, locality of 
places, &c., and will impart clear and comprehensive ideas of the subject, and 
render the study interesting and practical. 

Instructions and suggestions in accordance with the most approved method of 
teaching geography, and in the use of the maps, accompany each set. 

@ ‘The above works form a system, believed to be more philosophical, and 
better suited to the wants of schools generally, than can be found elsewhere. 

Copies of either Geography, for examination, will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of three-fourths the price. 


QO. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 


Hartford, Conn. 
October, 1861. 
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NEW THINGS FOR SCHOOLS. 


SHERWOOD’s SPELLER, to be used for written spelling. Price, 
mailed, 10 cents. 
This is a capital book for every spelling class of pupils old enough 
to write. It is made of excellent writing paper, properly ruled for 
lessons of either 25, 50, 75, or 100 words, with columns for marking 
the errors. On the cover are printed directions for conducting exer- 
cises in spelling by writing, and a Sample Lesson to show the mode 
of marking errors, &c. With this book, spelling becomes an exercise 
in writing, giving practice with the pen, and fitting the pupil for good 
commercial writing. The book is brimfull of practical utility, and. so 
simple that it should have been originated long ago, while its price by. 
the quantity makes it cheaper than the common writing books and as 
cheap as good blank paper. The rapid demand for it justifies all we 
say in its favor. 
A liberal discount is made when a dozen or more are ordered. 


ProGressive Drawine Lessons, price, mailed, 10 cents. 

A liberal discount for introduction, or by the quantity. 

The design of this book is to gratify the universal and proper de- 
sire to use the pencil in picture making, which is innate in all chil- 
dren, and at the same time to develop and cultivate the art of draw- 
ing sufficiently to render it practical in the workshop or counting- 
house. 

The. pictures are mostly of familiar objects, and the pupil, by mak- 
ing these, soon learns a few principles which he readily applies to pic- 
tures of other similar articles, and he will speedily be able to draw 
directly from the objects themselves. * 

The alphabet is first given in outline, forming an*easy, attractive, 
and useful lesson. Then with each letterare three pictures of objects 
whose names begin with that letter. 

The first picture is either entirely outline, or has only such touches 
of the pencil as are needed to present correctly its form and promi- 
nent features. When the first picture under each letter has been 
drawn, the second gives a series of more difficult lessons, being 
slightly shaded, to teach the effect of light and shade in representing 
minor points, but having no mark which can not be imitated readily 
by young children. 

The third picture under each letter is more fully shaded, and in a 
few cases so elaborately finished as to call for the exercise of the best 
skill of the pupil. Some pictures of Geometrical Forms, and of mis- 
cellaneous objects, are given near the close for further practice. 


F. C. Browne tt, 25 Howard Street, New York. 


Address, { Geo. SHerwoop, 118 Lake Street, Chicago. 





CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Primary 
and Intermediate Schools and Classes. By Davin N. Camp, Principal of the Conn. 
State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price, 50 cents. 
This work contains : 

Ist. INrRopUCTORY LEsson. 

2d. GeoGraPuicaL Derinitions, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

8d. Maps, corresponding with the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. Descriptive GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to young students. 

5th. A Ser or GenerRAL Questions, following the description of each 

and division, designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A PronouncinG VocaBuLary of all the geographical names used in 
the book. 

The work throughout bears evidence of the experience, discrimination, and 
sound judgment of the author, and Elementary Schools or Classes furnished 
with the Outline Maps, will find it specially adapted to their use, and unequaled 
as a text-book. 

It is complete in itself, and may be used without the Outline Maps, and is 
believed to be much better suited to the wants of pupils than other geographies 
designed for classes of the same grade. 


CAMP’S (LARGER) GEOGRAPHY. 
Price, $1.00. 


This work is on the same plan, but more-extensive than the Primary, giving 
a more fuil and complete description of the various countries, and an outline of 
Physical Geography. Pupils, after having gone through with the Primary, 
will find this book suited to their wants. 


CAMPS MAPPING PLATES. 


Price, 3 cents each, or the set. of 9 for 25 cents. 


These Mapping Plates correspond in size with the maps in either of the geog- 
raphies. The meridians ard parallels are drawn, furnishing an outline for the 
pupil to fill up with the natural and political divisions. 

Lhe set will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


MITCHELL'S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 


Price, $12.00 per set. 


These Maps are executed in a neat and beautiful style, representing objects 
in & distinct and striking manner, calculated to strongly impress the minds of 
pupils with the natural features represented, the political divisions, locality of 
places, &e., and will impart clear and comprehensive ideas of the subject, and 
render the study interesting and practical. 

Instructions and suggestions in accordance with the most approved method of 
teaching geography, and in the use of the maps, accompany each set. 

The above works form a system, believed to be more philosophical, and 
better suited to the wants of schools generally, than can be found elsewhere. 

Copies of either Geography, for examination, will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of three-fourths the price. é 


_0O. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 


Hartford, Conn. 
October, 1861. 
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AMERICAN 


School Furniture Works, 


IBSPAIBICISIEBID 1888. 
The Pioneer and most Extensive Establishment in the U. States. 


An Illustrated Catalogue and information forwarded, on application, by mail or 
otherwise. 


N. B. Every ArTICLE or SCHOOL FURNITURE FROM THIS ESTABLISH- 
MENT WILL BE WARRANTED. 
Att COMMUNICATIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED TO 
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NEW THINGS FOR SCHOOLS. 


SHEeRWOop’s SPELLER, to be used for written spelling. Price, | 
mailed, 10 cents. 
This is a capital book for every spelling class of pupils old enough 
to write. It is made of excellent writing paper, properly ruled for 
lessons of either 25, 50, 75, or 100 words, with columns for marking 
the errors. On the cover are printed directions for conducting exer- 
cises in spelling by writing, and a Sample Lesson to show the mode 
of marking errors, &c. With this book, spelling becomes an exercise 
in writing, giving practice with the pen, and fitting the pupil for good 
commercial writing. The book is brimfull of practical utility, and so 
simple that it should have been originated long ago, while its price by 
the quantity makes it cheaper than the common writing books and as 
cheap as good blank paper. The rapid demand for it justifies all we 
say in its favor. 
A liberal discount is made when a dozen or more are ordered. 


ProGressitvE Drawine Lessons, price, mailed, 10 cenis. 

A liberal diseount for introduction, or by the quantity. —_ 

The design of this book is to gratify the universal and proper de- 
sire to use the pencil in picture making, which is innate in all chil- 
dren, and at the same time to develop and cultivate the art of draw- 
ing sufficiently to render it practical in the workshop or counting- 


house. 

The pictures are mostly of familiar objects, and the pupil, by mak- 
ing these, soon learns a few principles which he readily applies to pic- 
- tures of other similar articles, and he will speedily be able to draw 
directly from the objects themselves. 

The alphabet is first given in outline, forming an easy, attractive, 
and useful lesson. Then with each letterare three pictures of objects 
whose names begin with that letter. 

The first picture is either entirely outline, or has only such touches 
of the pencil as are needed to present correctly its form and promi- 
nent features. When the first picture under each letter has been 
drawn, the second gives a series of more difficult lessons, being 
slightly shaded, to teach the effect of light and shade in representing 
minor points, but having no mark which can not be imitated readily 
by young children. 

The third picture under each letter is more fully shaded, and in a 
few cases so elaborately finished as to call for the exercise of the best 
skill of the pupil. Some pictures of Geometrical Forms, and of mis- 
<ellaneous objects, are given near the close for further practice. 


‘Lidia F. C. Brownett, 25 Howard Street, New York. 
TES) ) Gro. SHERWOOD, 118 Lake Street, Chicago. 





CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Primary 
and Intermediate Schools and Classes. By Davip N. Camp, Principal of the Conn. 
State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price, 50 cents. 


This work contains: 

1st. INTRODUCTORY LEsson. 

2d. GEOGRAPHICAL DeEFiN!TIONS, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

$d. Maps, corresponding with the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises, 

4th. Descriptive GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to young students. 

5th. A Ser or GENERAL Questions, following the description of each 

nd division, designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 
6th. A PronouncinG VocaBuLary of all the geographical names used in. 
the book. 

The work throughout bears evidence of the experience, discrimination, and 
sound judgment of the author, and Elementary Schools or Classes furnished 
with the Outline Maps, will find it specially adapted to their use, and unequaled 
as a text-book. 

It is complete in itself, and may be used without the Outline Maps, and is 
believed to be much better suited to the wants of pupils than other geographies 
designed for classes of the same grade. 


CAMP’S (LARGER) GEOGRAPHY. 
Price, $1.00. 


This work is on the same plan, but more extensive than the Primary, giving: 
a more full and complete description of the various countries, and an outline of 


ci I Geography. Pupils, after having gone through with the Primary, 


find this book suited to their wants. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES. 


Price, 3 cents each, or the set of 9 for 25 cents, 


wil 


These Mapping Plates correspond in size with the mapsin either of the geog~ 
raphies. The meridians and parallels are drawn, furnishing an outline for the 
pupil to fill up with the natural and political divisions. 

The set will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


MITCHELL'S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 


Price, $12.00 per sef. 


These Maps are executed in a neat and beautiful style, representing objects 
in a distinct and striking manner, calculated to strongly impress the minds of 
pupils with the natural features represented, the political divisions, locality of 
places, &e., and will impart clear and comprehensive ideas of the subject, and 
render the study interesting and practical. 

Instructions and suggestions in accordance with the most approved method of 
teaching geography, and in the use of the maps, accompany each set. 

G@ The above works form a system, believed to be more philosophical, and 
better suited to the wants of schools generally, than can be found alicealene: 

Copies of either Geography, for examination, will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of three-fourths the price. 


O. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 


Hartford, Conn. 
October, 1861. 
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‘NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 





SCHOOL INCENTIVES; 


Rewards of Merit, Teachers’ Tokens, Reports, 


Certificates, Mottoes, &c., 


OF VARIOUS PATTERNS AND PRINTED IN SEVERAL COLORS, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND THE TRADE, BY THE 


HOLBROOK SCHOOL APPARATUS COMPANY. 


Price per hundred 
” in she cts. 


VRIMARY,  - 


~ ( Teacher’s Token, No.1, ... « . . 25 
Reward of Merit, No.2,. ... . . 86 
Teacher’s Token, No. 2, ... . . . 40 
§ Reward of Merit, No.8,. . . . . 50 
Bie siete oF : 60 


INTERMEDIATE, { 


GRAMMAR, - 


{ Reward of Merit No.1, .... . . 20.cents. 


“ 


A sample sheet of each of the above, giving 100 in all, aided for 40 


eents. 


Price per hundred, 


on Ca 
{ Reward of Merit, No. 1, 
{ Teacher’s Token, No.1, . . 40 
( Reward of Merit, No.2,... 9. . 60 
( Teacher’s Token, No. 2,. 9... . 90 
3, 
4, 


PRIMARY, - 


INTERMEDIATE, 


( Reward of Merit, No. ok ey 90 
{ Reward of Merit, No.  » st GEROO 


{ Monthly Reports, . . a 90 

1 Weekly Reports, for 15 weeks, eee 
Miscellaneous Rewards in variety, but constantly changing. 
‘Tue Atenapet Mave Easy and attractive by pictures 

of Common Objects, mailed for Scan eee On. 3 a 
Scnoot Morroes, a Book of twenty aicastee Mottoes, 50 
CotorEeD Prints, for presents, each, 10 cts; per doz., 1.00 
TaBie Carps, having tables of Weights and Measures, 

Multiplication, &c., on fine cards, each, . . . - .« - 6 
Primary Lessons in Orthography, ten in set, . . . 84 
PuncTUATION CHART, . . . . + « +». 25 and 50. 
Cuart OF GEOMETRICAL Drawines, . ... «. . 25 
All the above mailed to Teachers at these prices. 
Scnoot Morrors on Carp, in large type, each card, 20 


GRAMMAR, - - 


REPORT CARDS, 


George Sherwood, 118 Lake street, Chicago. 


36 cents. 


oe 


F. C. Brownell, 25 Howard street, New York. 
Address, 





CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Primary 
and Intermediate Schools and Classes. By Davin N. Camp, Principal of the Conn. 
State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price, 50 cents. 


This work contains : 

1st. INTRODUCTORY Lesson. 

2d. GEOGRAPHICAL Derrnitions, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

3d. Maps, corresponding with the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. DescripTIrvE GrEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to young students. 

5th. A Set or GENERAL Questions, following the description of each 
grand division, designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A Pronouncinc VocanuLary of all the geographical names used in 
the book. 

The work throughout bears evidence of the experience, discrimination, and 
sound judgment of the author, and Elementary Schools or Classes furnished 
with the Outline Maps, will find it specially adapted to their use, and unequaled 
as a text-book. 

It is complete in itself, and may be used without the Outline Maps, and is 
believed to be much better suited to the wants of pupils than other geographies 
designed for classes of the same grade. 


CAMP'S (LARGER) GEOGRAPAY. 
Price, $1.00. 


This work is on the same plan, but more extensive than the Primary, giving 
a more full and complete description of the various countries, and an outime of ~ 
Physical Geography. Pupils, after having gone through with the Primary, . 7% 
will find this book suited to their wants. st 


CAMPS MAPPING PLATES. 


Price, 3 cents each, or the set.of 9 for 25 cents, 


These Mapping Plates correspond in size with the maps in either of the geog- 
raphies. The meridians and parallels are drawn, furnishing an outline for the 
pupil to fill . with the natural and political divisions. 

e set will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


MITCHELL'S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 


Price, $12.00 per set. 


These Maps are executed in a neat and beautiful style, representing objects 
in a distinct and striking manner, calculated to strongly impress the minds of 
pupils with the natural features represented, the political divisions, locality of 
places, &c., and will impart clear and comprehensive ideas of the subject, and 
render the study interesting and practical. 

Instructions and suggestions in accordance with the most approved method of 
teaching geography, and in the use of the maps, accompany each set. 

@@ The above works form a system, believed to be more philosophical, and 
better suited to the wants of schools generally, than can be found elsewhere. 

Copies of either Geography, for examination, will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of three-fourths the price. 


0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 
Hartford, Conn. 


October, 1861. 
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The Pioneer and most Extensive Establishment in the U. States. 


An Illustrated Catalogue and information forwarded, on application, “by mail or 


otherwise. 
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MENT WILL BE WARRANTED. 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


SCHOOL INCENTIVES: 





Rewards of Merit, Teachers’ Tokens, Reports, 


Certificates, Mottoes, &c., 


OF VARIOUS PATTERNS AND-PRINTED IN SEVERAL COLORS, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND THE TRADE, BY THE 


HOLBROOK SCHOOL APPARATUS COMPANY. 


ge 
wumant, ~ ~ | tenchods Token, No} igs 
crrmaweptare, | Teachers Tekes, No %, > 
GRAMMAR, - - Reward of Bete “i re . _ : 


A sample sheet of each of the above, giving 100 i in ‘all, inailed for 40 


cents. . 
Price per hundred, 
¢ on Ca) ° 
{ Reward of Merit, No. 1 36 cents. 
whgpense tc RP { Teacher’s Token, No. 1 40 « 

Senay B _ { Reward of Merit, No. 2,. 60. * 
res 1 Teacher's Token, No. 2, ‘ 90°. * 

: ( Reward of Merit, No. 3 96° 
GRAMMAR, - - ) Reward of Merit, No. 4 $1.00 
bictele Kinin Monthly Reports, , eee 

: > ( Weekly Reports, for 15 weeks, ‘ - 1.25 « 


Miscellaneous Rewards in variety, but constantly changing. 
Tue AtpuHaBet Mapek Easy and attractive by pictures 


of Common Objects, mailed for 


Senoot Mortors, a Book of twenty Samet Mottoes, 50 


95 “ 


CoLorep Prints, for presents, each, 10 ets; per doz., 1.00 
TaBLe Carps, having tables of Weights and Measures, 


Multiplication, &c., on fine cards, each, 


Primary Lessons in Orthography, ten in set, 


PUNCTUATION CHART, 


Cuart or GEOMETRICAL DRAWINGS, pm 
@@ All the above mailed to Teachers at these prices, 
Scnoot Morrors on Carp, in large type, each card, 20 


F..C. Brownell, 25 Howard street, N ew York. 
George Sherwood, 118 Lake street, Chicago. 


Address, 
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CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Primary: 
and Intermediate Schools afd Classes. By Davin N, Camp, Principal of the Conn. 
State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price, 50 cents.. 


This work contains : 

1st. INTRODUCTORY Lesson. 

2d. GeoGRAPHICAL Derinitions, illustrated by picture and map repre-- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water, 

3d. Maps, corresponding with the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key: 
and Questions for map exercises. i 

4th. Descriptive GroGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important zeographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities,. 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to young students. 

5th. A Ser or GenERAL Questions, following the description of each 
grand division, designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A Pronounctse VocaBvuLary of all the geographical names used in 
the book. 

The work throughout bears evidence of the experience, discrimination, and 
sound judgment of the author, and Elementary Schools or Classes furnished’ 
with the Outline Maps, will find it specially adapted to their use, and unequaled 
as a text-book. 

It is complete in itself, and may be used without the Outline Maps, and is 
believed to be much better suited to the wants of pupils than other geographies- 
designed for classes of the same grave. 


CAMP’S (LARGE?) GEOGRAPHY. 


Price, $1.00. 


This work is on the same plan, but more extensive than the Primary, giving 
a more full and complete description of the various countries, and an outline of 


hn Geography. Pupils, after having gone through with the Primary, 


will find this book suited to their wants. 


CAMPS MAPPING PLATES. 


Price, 3 cents each, or the set of 9 for 25 cents, 


These Mapping Plates correspond in size with the mapsin either of the geog-- 
raphies. The meridians and parallels are drawn, furnishing an outline for the- 
pupil to fill up with the natural and political divisions. 

‘he set will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


MITCHELL'S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 


Price, $12.00 per set. 


These Maps are executed in a neat and beautiful style, representing objects: 
in a distinct and striking manner, calculated to strongly impress the minds of 
pupils with the natural features represented, the political divisions, locality of 
places, &c., and will impart clear and comprehensive ideas of the subject, and 
render the study interesting and practical. 

Instructions and suggestions in accordance with the most approved method of 
teaching geography, and in the use of the maps, accompany each set. 

he above works form a system, believed to be more philosophical, and 
better suited to the wants of schools generally, than can be found elsewhere. 

Copies of either Geography, for examination, will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of three-fourths the price. 


0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 


Hartford, Conn.. 
October, 1861. 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


SCHOOL INCENTIVES; 


Rewards of Merit, Teachers’ Tokens, Reports, 
Certificates, Mottoes, &c., 


OF VARIOUS PATTERNS AND PRINTED IN SEVERAL COLORS, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND THE TRADE, BY THE 
HOLBROOK SCHOOL APPARATUS COMPANY. 


Price per hundred 
in sheets. 


§ Reward of Merit No.1, . - » . 20 cents. 
( Teacher’s Token, No.1, . . . . . 25 & 
Reward of Merit, No. 2, . 2 oe re 
Teacher’s Token, Ne RS ee it 
Reward of Merit, No.3,. .. . . 50. * 

“ be No. 4,. 60 “ 


A sample sheet of each of the above, giving 100 i in ‘all, mailed for 40 


PRIMARY, - 
INTERMEDIATE, { 


GRAMMAR, - 


cents. 
Price per hundred, 
on cards. 


Reward of Merit, No. 36 cents. 


PRIMARY, - - 
, / Teacher’s Token, No. 40. * 


>] 
Reward of Merit, No. 60 « 


1 
1 
INTERMEDIATE 2,°. Bes ing 
a ” \ Teacher’s Token, No.2,. . . « 90. « 
8 
4 


Reward of Merit, No. + 
Reward of Merit, No. $1.00 


{ Monthly Reports, .. Pars 90 
_t Weekly Reports, for 15 weeks, oa ee 


Miscellaneous Rewards in variety, but constantly changing. 
Tue A_pHaBeT Mave Easy and attractive by pictures 

of Common Objects, mailed for “3 a 25 
Scnoo.t Morrozs, a Book of twenty lazge-type Mottoes, 50 
CoLoreD Prints, for presents, each, 10 ets; per, doz., 1.00 
TaBLeE Carps, having tables of Weights and Measures, 

Multiplication, &c., on fine cards, each, . . . . . . 6 
Primary Lessons in Orthography, ten in set, .... . 84 
PuNCTUATION CHART, .°. . . » « « 25 and 50 
Cart or GEOMETRICAL DRAWINGS, . . « vas BO 
@@ All the above mailed to Teachers at’ these prices. 
ScuHoo. Morrozs on Carp, in large type, each card, 20 


F. C. Brownell, 25 Howard street, New York. 
George Sherwood, 118 Lake street, Chicago. 


GRAMMAR, - 


REPORT CARDS, 


Address, 





CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Primary 
and Intermediate Schools and Classes. By Davin N. Camp, Principal of the Conn. 
State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price, 50 cents. 


This work contains : 

1st. INrRopucToRY Lesson. 

2d. GroGRAPHICAL DeFiniTIons, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

8d. Maps, corresponding with the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. e 

4th. DescRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the printipal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to young students. 

5th. A Set or GENERAL Questions, following the description of each 

d division, designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 
6th. A Pronouncmxe VocasuLary of all the geogfaphical names used in 
the book. 

The work throughout bears evidence of the experience, discrimination, and 
sound judgment of the author, and Elementary Schools or Classes furnished 
with the Outline Maps, will find it specially adapted to their use, and unequaled 
as a text-book. 

It is complete in itself, and may be used without the Outline Maps, and is 
believed to be much better suited to the wants of pupils than other geographies 
designed for classes of the same grade. 


CAMP’S (LARGER) GEOGRAPHY. 


Price, $1.00. 


This-work is on the same plan, but more extensive than the Primary, giving 
a more full and complete description of the various countries, and an outline of 
Physical Geography. Pupils, after having gone through with the Primary, 
will find this book suited to their wants. 


CAMPS MAPPING PLATES. 


Price, 3 cents each, or the set of 9 for 25 cents, 


These Mapping Plates correspond in size with the maps in either of the geog- 
raphies. The meridians and parallels are drawn, furnishing an outline for the 
pupil to fill up with the natural and political divisions. 

e set will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


MITCHELL'S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 


Price, $12.00 per set. 


These Maps are executed in a neat and beautiful style, representing objects 
in a distinct and striking manner, calculated to strongly impress the minds of 
pupils with the natural features represented, the political divisions, locality of 
places, &c., and will impart clear and comprehensive ideas of the subject, and 
render the study interesting and practical. 

Instructions and suggestions in accordance with the most approved method of 
teaching geography, and in the use of the maps, accompany each set. 

@@ The above works form a system, believed to be more philosophical, and 
better suited to the wants of schools generally, than can be found elsewhere. - 

Copies of either Geography, for examination, will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of three-fourths the price. 


©. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 


Hartford, Conn. 
October, 1861. 
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The Pioneer and most Extensive Establishment in the H. States. 


An Ilustrated Catalogue and information forwarded, on application, by mail or a 
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CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Interme- 
diate Schools and Classes, By Davin N. Camp, Principal of the Conn. State Nor- 
mal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. _ Price, 50 cents. 


This work contains : 

ist. INTRODUCTORY Lesson. 

2d. GeoGRAPHICAL DermiTions, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

8d. Maps, corresponding with the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. DescRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to young students. 

5th. A Ser or GENERAL Questions, following the description of each 
grand division, designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

ne PRoNOUNCING VocaBuLary of all the geographical names used in 
the ; 

The work throughout bears evidence of the experience, discrimination, and 
sound judgment of the author, and Elementary Schools or Classes furnished 
with the Outline Maps, will find it specially adapted to their use, and unequaled 
as a text-book. ‘ 

It is complete in itself, and may be used without the Outline Maps, and is 
believed to be much better suited to the wants of pupils than other geographies 
designed for classes of the same grade. 


CAMP’S (LARGER) GEOGRAPHY. 


Price, $1.00. 


This work is on the same plan, but more extensive than the Intermediate, giving 
a more full and complete description of the various countries, and an outline of 
Physical Geography. Pupils, after having gone through with the INTERMEDIATE, 
will find this book suited to their wants. 


CAMPS MAPPING PLATES. 


Price, 3 cents each, or the set of 9 for 25 cents, 


These Mapping Plates correspond in size with the maps in either of the geog- 
raphies. The meridians and parallels are drawn, furnishing an outline for the 
pupil to fill up with the natural and political divisions. 

he set will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


MITCHELL'S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 


Price, $12.00 per set. 


These Maps are executed in a neat and beautiful style, representing objects 
in a distinct and striking manner, calculated to strongly impress the minds of 
pupils with the natural features represented, the political divisions, locality of 
places, &c., and will impart clear and comprehensive ideas of the subject, and 
render the study interesting and practical. 

Instructions and suggestions in accordance with the most approved method of 
pemebing geography, and in the use of the maps, accompany each set. 

& The above works form a system, believed to be more philosophical, and 
better suited to the wants of schools generally, than can be found elsewhere. 

Copies of either Geography, for examination, will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of three-fourths the price. 


9. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 
Hartford, Conn. 


A NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
Sabbath Schools, Village Churches, Parlors, and Vestries. 


BOSTON. 


Factory, foot of Cambridge St., 


HE SCHOOL-HARMONIU 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


The School-Harmonium possesses full volume as well as good quality of tone, 
is small in size, very compact, easily moved about, and of an exceedingly durable 
construction. It contains TWO SETS OF REEDS, four octaves compass of keys, 
and an effective swell, and is much louder than the most powerful “ Doubie Reed ” 
Melodeon. The case is strongly built of oak or black walnut, oil finished. No 
attempt has been made at ornament in its external finish, a chief aim in its manu- 
facture being to furnish an instrument possessing much power and good quality 
of tone, for a small sum of money. 

Although more especially designed for school use, the new instrument is equally 
well adapted to the musical requirements of vestries, chapels, lecture-rooms, vil- 
lage churches, and public halls. 

To Sappatnu Scuoor SuPeRINTENDENTS: 

The singing of the children is now universally admitted to be one of the most 
attractive aad interesting exercises of the Sabbath School, and the importance of 
a good musical instrument in this connection will hardly be called in question. 

Heretofore a great lack has existed of a really good instrument for Sabbath 
School purposes, at a low price. The SCHOOL-HARMONIDM has been espe- 
cially designed to meet this want. The moderate amount necessary for its pur- 
chese could hardly be spent to so good purpose in any other way in permanently 
increasing the attractiveness and usefulness of the School. The purchase money 
can generally be raised by an appeal to the children themselves. 

Eyery Sabbath School ought to have a School-Harmonium. 

The undersigned also manufacture MeLopgEons and HArMONIvMs, in great 
variety of styles and sizes, at prices varying from $45 to $500; full descriptive 
catalogues of which will be sent to any address upon request. 


m= PRICE ONLY $80, 


Lae | Warerooms, 274 Washington Street. 


Mason & Hamlin, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, 274 Washington Street, Boston, 
July, 1862. 
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CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Interme- 
diate Schools and Classes. By Davin N. Camp, Principal of the Conn. State Nor- 
mal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price, 50 cents. 


This work contains : 

ist. INTRODUCTORY LESSON. 

2d. GeoGrapHicaL Derinitions, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

3d. Maps, corresponding with the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. DescripTivE GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to young students. 

5th. A Ser or Generat Questions, following the description of each 
grand division, designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A PronouncinG VocaBuLary of all the geographical names used in 
the book. 

The work throughout bears evidence of the experience, discrimination, and 
sound judgment of the author, and Elementary Schools or Classes furnished 
with the Outline Maps, will find it specially edapted to their use, and unequaled 
as a text-book. ; 

It is complete in itself, and may be used without the Outline Maps, and is 
believed to be much better suited tq the wants of pupils than other geographies 
designed for classes of the same grade. 


CAMP’S (LARGER) GEOGRAPHY. 


Price, $1.00. 


This work is on the same plan, but more extensive than the Intermediate, giving 
a more ful] and complete description of the various countries, and an outline of 
Physical Geography. Pupils, after having gone through with the INTERMEDIATE, 
will find this book suited to their wants. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES. 


Price, 3 cents each, or the set of 9 for 25 cents. 


These Mapping Plates correspond in size with the mapsin either of the geog- 
' raphies. The meridians and parallels are drawn, furnishing an outline for the 
pupil to fill up with the natural and political divisions. 
be-set will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of twenty-five cents. . 


MITCHELL'S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 


Price, $12.00 per set. 


These Maps are executed in a neat and beautiful style, representing objects 
in a distinct and striking manner, calculated to strongly impress the minds of 
pupils with the natural features represented, the political divisions, locality of 
places, &c., and will impart clear and comprehensive ideas of the subject, and 
render the study interesting and practical. 

Instructions and suggestions in accordance with the most approved method of 
teaching geography, and in the use of the maps, accompany each set. 

2 The above works form a system, believed to be more philosophical, and 
better suited to the wants of schools generally, than can be found elsewhere. 

Copies of either Geography, for examination, will be sent by mail, postage 
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paid, on receipt of three-fourths the price. 
0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 
Hartford, Conn. 





A NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
Sabbath Schools, Village Churches, Parlors, and Vestries. 


J Warerooms, 274 Washington Street. 
Factory, foot of Cambridge St., 
BOSTON. 
5 PRICE ONLY $80. 


HE SCHOOL-HARMONIU 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


The School-Harmonipm possesses full volume 4s well as good quality of tone, 
is small in size, very comyact, easily moved about, and of an exceedingly durable 
construction. It contains TWO SETS’ oF REEDS, four’ octaves compass of keys, 
and an effective swell, and is much louder than the most powerful “ Doubie Reed ” « 
Melodeon. The case is strongly built of oak or black walnut, oil finished. No” 
attempt has been made at ornament in its external finish, a chief aim in its manu- 
facture being to furnish an instrument possessing much power and good quality 
of tone, for a small sum of money. 

Although more especially designed for school use, the new instrument is equally 
well adapted to the musical requirements of vestries, chapels, lecture-rooms, vil- 
’ lage churches, and public halls. 

To Sanparn Scuoor SuPERINTENDENTS: 

The singing of the children is now universally admitted to be one of the most 
attractive and interesting exercises of the Sabbath School, and the importance of 

a good musical instrument in this connection will hardly be called in question. 

Heretofore a great lack has existed of a really good instrument for Sabbath 
School purposes, at a low price, The SCHOOL- HARMONIUM has been espe- 
cially designed to meet this want. The moderate amount necessary for its pur- 
chase could hardly be spent to so good purpose in any other way in permanently 
increasing the attractiveness and usefulness of the School. . ‘The purchase money 
can generally | @ raised by an appeal to the children themselves. 

Every Sabbath School ought to have a School-Harmonium. 

The undersigned also manufacture Metopeons and Harmonivums, in great 
variety of styles and sizes, at prices varying from $45 to $500; full descriptive 
catalogues of which will be sent to any address upon request. 


Mason & Hamlin, Manufacturers, 


Warerooms, 274 Washington Street, Boston. 
July, 1862. 
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CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Primary 
Schools and Classes, (in press.) 


CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outiine Maps, and designed for Intermediate 
Schools and Classes. Price fifty cents. 

This book contains : 

ist. INTRODUCTORY LESSON. 

2d. GzoGrapHicaL Derinitions, illustrated by’ picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

8d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. DescripTivE GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to students. 

5th. GENERAL Questions, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A Pronouncine VocanuLary of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and 
High Schools, and the higher classes of District Schools. Price $1.00. 
This is a new book, on the plan of the InreRMEDIATE GroGRAPHY, but 
more extensive. It contains a eomplete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outlme of Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
Geographies. Price twenty-five cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS, 


Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davip N. Camp, Principal of the 

Mery cope meee Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price, 

° r set. 

‘he gbove works furnish a greatly improved plan of instruction, by which the 
use of the Outline Maps is systematized and simplified, combined with appro- 
priate lessons from the text-book, and made in the highest degree practical, 

The maps in the Geographies are arranged on the plan of the Outline Maps, 
to which the books are specially adapted; the Maps, Keys, Questions, Descrip- 
tions of Countries, Review Questions, &c., being given in their appropriate order, 
present an arrangement of text-books in perfect harmony with the Outline Maps. 

While this arrangement will greatly enhance the value of the Outline Maps, 
the Geographies may be used independently, and are believed to be better 
suited to the wants of pupils than other similar text-books. 

The Mapping Plates are just the thing for map-drawing, and render the exer- 
cise easy and highly beneficial. 


SHERWOOD’S WRITING SPELLER, Price ten cents. 


This book is designed for the class to write out lessons in spelling. It contains directions 
for markizg errors, &c.,and is well suited to the wants of schools. 


Sherwood’s Speller and Pronouncer, ‘Price ten cents. 

This book contains seventy lessons composed of words in common use and of difficult 
pe. tye Advanced classes will find it very valuable. It may be used to ee os 
with the Writing Speller. Copies of either Speller will be sent by mail on receipt of the 
Plice, ten cents. 


0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. 


HarTrorpD, Oct., 1862. 
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A NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
Sabbath Schools; Village Churches, Parlors, and Vestries. 


Fa} Warerooms, 274 Washington Street. 
Factory, foot of Cambridge St., 
BOSTON. 
= PRICE ONLY $80, 


HE SCHOOL- HARMONIU 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


The School-Harmonium possesses full volume as well as good quality of tone, 
is small in size, very compact, easily moved about, and of an exceedingly durable 
construction. It contains Two sETSs oF REEDS, four octaves compass of keys, 
and an effective swell, and is much louder than the most powerful “‘ Double Reed ” 
Melodeon, The case is strongly built of oak or black walnut, oil finished. No 
attempt has been made at ornament in its external finish, a chief aim in its manu- 
facture being to farnish an instrument possessing much power and good quality 
of tone, for a small sum of money. 

Although more especially designed for school use, the new instrument is equally 
well adapted to the musical requirements of vestries, chapels, lecture-rooms, vil- 
lage churches, and public halls. 

To Sapnatu ScHoor, SuPERINTENDENTS : 

The singing of the children is now universally admitted to be one of the most 
attractive and interesting exercises of the Sabbath School, and the importance of 
a good musical instrument in this connection will hardly be called in question. 

Heretofore a great lack has existed of a really good instrument for Sabbath 
School purposes, at a low price. The SCHOOL-HARMONIUM has been espe- 
cially designed to meet this want.’ The moderate amount necessary for its pur- 
chase could hardly be spent to so good purpose in any other way in permanently 
increasing the attractiveness and usefulness of the School. The purchase money 
can generally be raised by an appeal to the children themselves. 

Every Sabbath School ought to have a School-Harmonium. 

The undersigned also manufacture MeLtoprons and Harmoniums, in great 
variety of styles and sizes, at prices varying from $45 to $500; full descriptive 
catalogues of which will be sent to any address upon request. 


Mason & Hamlin, Manufacturers, 


Warerooms, 274 Washington Street, Boston. 
July, 1862. 
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CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Primary 
Schools and Classes, (in press.) 


CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outiine Maps, and designed for Intermediate 
Schools and Classes. Price fifty cents. 

This book contains : 

Ist. INTRODUCTORY LESSON. 

2d. GrocrapuicaL Derinitions, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

8d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. DescripTIvE GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form.the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to students. 

5th. GENERAL Questions, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book.and Outline Maps. 

t ya ze PrRonouNncING VOCABULARY of all the geographical names used in 

the : 


CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchelli’s Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and 
High Schools, and the higher classes of District Schools. Price $1.00. 
This is a new book, on the plan of the InreRMeDIATE GroGRaPnHy, but 
more extensive. It contains a eomplete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and aa outline cf Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
Geographies. Price twenty-five cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS, 
Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davin N. Camp, Principal.of the 

Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schoojs. Price, 

$12.00 per set. 

The shows works furnish a greatly improved plan of instruction, by which the 
use of the Outline Maps is systematized and simplified, combined with appro- 
priate lessons from the text-book, and made in the highest degree practical. 

The maps in the Geographies are arranged on the plan of the Outline Maps, 
to which the books are specially adapted; the Maps, Keys, Questions, Descrip- 
tions of Countries, Review Questions, &c., being given in their appropriate order, 
present an arrangement of text-books in perfect harmony with the Outline Maps. 

While this arrangement will greatly enhance the value of the Outline Maps, 
the Geographies may be used independently, and are believed to be better 
suited to the wants of pupils than other similar text-books. ; 

The Mapping Plates are just the thing for map-drawing, and render the exer- 
cise easy and highly beneficial. 

SHERWOOD’S WRITING SPELLER, Price ten cents. 

This book is designed for the class to write out lessons inspelling. It contains directions 
for marking ¢zrors, &c., and is well suited to the wants of schools. 

Sherwood’s Speller and Pronouncer, Price ten cents. 


This book contains seventy lessons composed of words in common use and of difficult 
orthography. Advanced classes will find it very valuable. It may be used to advantage 
with the Writing Speller. Copies of either Speller will ‘be sent by mail on receipt of the 


price, ten cents. ; 
0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. 
Harrrorp, Oct., 1862. 





A NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 


BOSTON. 


Factory, foot of Cambridge 8t., 


<= 
= 


HE SCHOOL-HARMONIU 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


The School-Harmonium possesses full volume as well as good quality of tone, 
is small in size, ~<ry compact, easily moved about, and of an exceedingly durable 
construction. It contains TwO sETS OF REEDS, four octaves compass of keys, 
and an effective swell, and is much louder than the most powerful ‘‘ Doubie Reed ” 
Melodeon. The case is strongly built of oak or black walgut, oil finished. No 
attempt has been made at ornament in its external finish, a chief aim in its manu- 
facture being to furnish an instrument possessing much power and good quality 
of tone, for a small sum of money. 

Although more especially designed for school use, the new instrument is equally 
well adapted to the musical requirements of vestries, chapels, lecture-rooms, vil- 
lage churches, and public halls. 

To Sappatu Scuoo, SUPERINTENDENTS: 

The singing of the children is now universally admitted to be one of the most 
attractive and interesting exercises of the Sabbath School, and the importance of 
a good musical instrument in this connection will hardly be called in question. 

Heretofore a great lack has. existed of a really good instrument for Sabbath 
School purposes, at a low price. The SCHOOL-HARMONIUM has been espe- 
cially designed to meet this want. The moderate amount necessary for its pur- 
chase could hardly be spent to so good purpose in any other way in permanently 
increasing the attractiveness and usefulness of the School. The purchase money 
can generally be raised by an appeal to the children themselves. 

Every Sabbath School ought to have a School-Harmonium. 

The undersigned also manufacture MELopEoNs and Harmoniums, in great 
variety of styles and sizes, at prices varying from $45 to $500; full descriptive 
catalogues of which will be sent to any address upon request. 


rr Warerooms, 274 Washington Street. 
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Mason & Hamlin, Manufacturers, 


Warerooms, 274 Washington Street, Boston. 
July, 1862. 
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tions to be addressed to CHARLES NORTHEND, New Barras, Conn. 
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AMERICAN 


School Furniture Works, | 


BSTABLISE BD 19888 
The Pioneer and most Extensive Establishment in the A. States. 


An Illustrated Catalogue and information forwarded, on application, by mail or 
otherwise. 


N. B. Every ArtTIcLe or ScHOOL FuRNITURE FROM THIS ESTABLISH- 
MENT WILL BE WARRANTED. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOSEPH L. ROSS, 


Office, CHARDON, opp. HAWKINS STREET, 
(Nzar tHe Revere Hovusr,) BOSTON,MASS. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860 by Josgera L. Ross, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 





CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps, and. designed for Primary 
Schools and Classes, (in press.) 


CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outiine Maps, and designed for Intermediate 
Schools and Classes. Price fifty cents. 

This book contains : 

1st. InTRODUCTORY Lesson. 

2d. GeoGrRapuicaL DerFinitions, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

8d. Maps,.on the plan. of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. Descriptive GroGrapny, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to students. 

5th. GENERAL Questions, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A Pronouncine VocanuLary of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell's Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and 
High Schools, and the higher classes of District Schools. Price $1.00. 
This is a new book, on the plan of the InterMepraTE GrocRaPnHy, but 
more extensive. It contains a eomplete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline cf Physical Geography. 





CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


' _ Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
Geographies. Price twenty-five cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS, 


Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davin N. Cap, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price, 
$12.00 per set. 


The above works furnish a greatly improved plan of instruction, by which the 
use of the Uutline Maps is systematized and simplified, combined with appro- 
) priate lessons from the text-book, and made in the highest degree practical. 

The maps in the Geographies are arranged on the pe of the Outline Maps, 
to which the books are specially adapted; the Maps, Keys, Questions, Descrip- 
tions of Countries, Review Questions, &c., being given in their appropriate orJer, 
present an arrangement of text-books in perfect harmony with the Outline Maps. 

While this arrangement will greatly enhance the value of the Outline Maps, 
the Geographies may be used independently, and are believed to be better 
suited to the wants of pupils than other similar text-books. 

The Mapping Plates are just the thing for map-drawing, and render the exer- 
cise easy and highly beneficial. 


SHERWOOD’S WRITING SPELLER, Price ten cents. 
This book is i for the class to write out lessons inspelling. It contains directions 

for marking errors, &c., and is well suited to the wants of schools. 

Sherwood’s Speller and Pronouncer, Price ten cents. 
This book contains seventy Jessons composed of words in common use and of difficult 


orthography. Advanced classes will find it very valuable. It may be used to advantage 
with the Writing Speller. Copies of either Spelier will be sent by mail on receipt of the 


price, ten cents. 
0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. 
. Harrrorp, Oct., 1862. 





A NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
Sadbath Schools, Village ( Churches, Parlors, and Vestries, 


ron Warerooms, 274 Washington Street. 
Factory, foot of Cambridge 8t., 
BOSTON. 
PRICE ONLY $80. 


HE SCHOOL. HARMONIU 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


The School-Harmonium possesses full volume as well as good quality of tone, 
is small in size, very compact, easily moved about, and of an exceedingly durable 
construction. It contains TWO SETS OF REEDS, "four octaves compass of keys, 
and an effective swell, and is much louder than the most powerful “ Doubie Reed ” 
Melodeon. The case is strongly built of oak or black walnut, oil finished. No 
attempt has been made at ornament in its external finish, a chief aim in its manu- 
facture being to furnish an instrument possessing much power and good quality 
of tone, for a smail sum of money. 

Although more especially designed for school use, the new instrament is equally 
well adapted to the musical requirements of vestries, chapels, lecture-rooms, vil- 
lage churches, and public halls. 


To Sansatnu ScHoor SUPERINTENDENTS : 

The singing of the children is now universally admitted to be one of the most 
attractive and interesting exercises of the Sabbath School, and the importance of 
a good musical instrument in this connection will hardly be called in question. 

Heretofore a great lack has existed of a really good instrument for Sabbath 

School purposes, at a low price. The SCHOOL-HARMONIUM has been espe- 
cially designed to meet this want. The moderate amount necessary for its pur- 
chase could hardly be spent to so good purpose in any other way in permanently 
increasing the attractiveness and usefulness of the School. The purchase money 
can generally be raised by an appeal to the children themselves. 

Every Sabbath School ought to have a School-Harmonium. 

The undersigned also manufacture MeLopEons and Harmonivums, in great 
variety of styles and sizes, at prices varying from $45 to $500; full descriptive 
catalogues of which will be sent to any address upon request. 


Mason & Hamlin, Mandgturen. 


Wearerooms, 274 Washington Street, Boston. 
July, 1862. 





